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Co-operative Organisations and the 
Restoration of European 
Farm Production 


At the beginning of 1944 the International Labour Office published 
a study—Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief\—on 
the possible role of the co-operative movement in measures for the 
relief of liberated peoples. This study was confined to an examina- 
tion of problems connected with the speedy, economical, and just 
distribution of food, clothing, and medicaments. The preparation 
of a necessary continuation, dealing with the various phases of re- 
habtlitation and reconstruction, is in progress, but is not yet complete. 
In view of the rapid march of events, however, the Office has decided 
to publish in advance some of the chapters of a documentary nature. 
The following pages accordingly deal with the contribution that co- 
operative organisations can make to the restoration of agricultural 
production in Europe. This problem is immediately and closely 
connected with that of relief proper and is to be discussed at the Con- 
ference of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration which will be held in Montreal in September 1944. 


The Means of Production 


ROM the task of relieving famine and disease and of supply- 

ing the most urgent needs for clothing and shelter, it will be 
necessary to pass—even before that task is accomplished—to the 
replenishment of Europe’s farms with the requisites of agricultural 
production: feeding stuffs and fertilisers, seeds, tools and ma- 
chinery, livestock, fuel and other commodities. 

Before the war, Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) was estimated 
to be responsible for 46.2 per cent. of the world production of 
foodstuffs and 24.2 per cent. of that of textile fibres. But the do- 
mestic production of food and other farm products has fallen off 
in a number of European countries as a result of war conditions, 





me Studies and Reports, Series H (Co-operation), No. 4. Montreal, 1944. 
Pp- 
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and in some instances the reduction is serious. It is estimated that 
Belgium, Greece, and Norway are unlikely to achieve more than 
two fifths of their normal volume by the time the war ends, and 
that production in France and the Netherlands will have been 
reduced by almost a half. This falling off is due to a number of 
causes: lack of labour (even, in certain cases, the physical weak- 
ness of the workers), transport difficulties, destruction of buildings 
and machinery, shortage of agricultural requisites, etc. Among 
all these factors consideration will be given here only to the short- 
age of requisites, including machinery. 

Everywhere, and particularly in countries which hud a highly 
specialised agriculture dependent on large imports of feeding 
stuffs and fertilisers, there will be a pressing need for these com- 
modities if production is to be rapidly increased and brought to 
the highest possible level. An indication of the extent of the deficit 
is given by the considerable decline which has taken place in the 
volume of trade of the Co-operative Fertiliser Supply Society and 
the feeding stuffs societies in Denmark. These societies, supply- 
ing as they do a large number of agriculturists and holding an im- 
portant place on the market, have always provided an excellent 
means of measuring the country’s agricultural activities. The 
volume of trade of the Co-operative Fertiliser Supply Society 
fell from an average of 274.9 million kg. a year in 1936-1940 to 
not much more than half that amount, 7.e., 157.6 million kg., in 
1942; that of the feeding stuffs societies fell still more spectacularly, 
from 783.2 million kg. in 1936-1940 to only 92.4 million kg. in 
1941-1942. This experience, easily measurable in the case of Den- 
mark, has been shared by many other countries of Europe, neutral 
as well as occupied. 

In regard to seeds, the Technical Advisory Committee on 
Agriculture of the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Require- 
ments has reported on the probable post-war seed requirements 
of the Allied countries of Europe, considered from the point of 
view of helping Europe to feed itself. It has recommended that 
provision should be made for a probable deficit of rather over one 
million tons of seed, including cereals, seed potatoes, pasture and 
garden seeds. 

The situation is particularly serious with respect to livestock: 


Occupied Europe already has lost one third of its horses, one fourth of its 
cattle, almost half its hogs, one third of its sheep. Moreover the stock that 
survives is diseased and malnourished—unfit for breeding. The decline will 
continue to the end of the war.! 





1 Herbert H. LeuMaAn: “Agriculture’s Postwar Job”, in Country Gentleman 
(Philadelphia), June 1943. 
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It is estimated that it will take five or six, or even as many as 
ten, years to restore herds to their pre-war level. Owing to shortage 
of shipping space, the possibility is being investigated of speeding 
recovery through improved veterinary services, the import of 
breeding animals, and the extensive use of artificial insemination. 

The Technical Advisory Committee has also given considera- 
tion to the provision of agricultural implements and machinery. 

In addition to feeding stuffs, fertilisers, seeds, and machinery, 
there will be a need for minor requisites, such as packing materials, 
binder twine, and insecticides, and also for certain less specifically 
agricultural items, namely, petroleum products, coal, cement, and 
timber. 

The Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements has 
reported to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA) that in addition to over 944 million tons of 
food, it will be necessary to ship more than 4114 million tons of 
coal, metals, oil, animal feeds, fertiliser, and clothing to nine Axis- 
occupied countries alone over a six months’ period. It is suggested 
that this amount of supplies, together with a year of normal crops, 
should suffice to set Europe on its feet again. With the agricultural 
requisites, as with food, clothing, and medicaments, the question 
arises how they may be distributed to those needing them in the 
most rapid, efficient, and economical way. 


RURAL SuPPLY CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS 


One appropriate channel will clearly be the organisations of 
farmers themselves, more particularly those which have been 
established expressly to effect the distribution of farm supplies. 
Beginning in the 1880's, the agriculturists of Europe have gradually 
built up an extensive network of rural supply co-operatives. This 
network is their own and under their direct management, and 
therefore stands available to meet their requirements exactly. 

The network comprises a number of highly specialised co- 
operatives dealing with particular agricultural requisites. For 
instance, in 1942 there were in Denmark 1,567 societies for the 
supply of feeding stuffs and 1,516 societies for the purchase of 
fertilisers. And before the war, there were in Europe at least 7,818 
societies' for the selection and supply of livestock, as well as 4,465 
societies? for the purchase (for sale or hire to members) of machines. 

However, the most widely distributed type of agricultural co- 
operative society naturally adapted to playing a part in the dis- 


1In 6 countries: Finland, Germany, Latvia, Luxembourg, Sweden, Switzer- 


land. 
2In 9 countries: Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, 


the Netherlands, Switzerland, Yugoslavia. 
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tribution of agricultural requisites is the non-specialised purchase 
and sale co-operative.! According to pre-war statistics there are 
more than 44,500 such co-operative societies serving rural areas in 
Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.). This estimate may be regarded 
as low, since the figures refer only to federated societies. In 1937 
there were altogether over 46,000 non-specialised purchase and 
sale co-operative societies in Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.).? 

In addition, about one third of Europe’s 65,775 rural credit 
co-operative societies and one half (24,000 out of 42,325) of the 
specialised marketing co-operatives render their members an 
additional service by making available to them such supplies as 
seeds, feeding stuffs, fertilisers, and some implements. 

Altogether, therefore, there are in Europe (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) somewhere in the region of 107,000 agricultural co- 
operative societies with distributive functions in regard to agri- 
cultural requisites, that is, well over half the total number (188,000) 
of European agricultural co-operatives (excluding rural insurance 
societies). To these must be added some 2,000 rural consumers’ 
co-operative societies in Hungary, over 400 consumers’ societies 
affiliated to the Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society (S.0.K.), 
and some 260 rural consumers’ co-operatives in Switzerland, all 
of which supply their members with agricultural requisites (and 
also articles of domestic consumption), as is also done by a con- 
siderable number of consumers’ co-operatives active in the rural 
areas of other European countries. Including such consumers’ 
co-operatives, there are perhaps some 109,660 societies in Europe 
with distributive functions in the field of supply. 

In the U.S.S.R.‘, there were 28,000 rural consumers’ co-opera- 
tives, with a membership of more than 36,000,000, in 1940, serving 
the needs of almost the entire rural population. 

No doubt the European network of rural supply co-operatives 
as a whole, built up through persevering efforts over a long span 
of years, is susceptible, in some countries, of fresh development, 
either in the direction of geographic extension or of improved 
service. Nevertheless the few figures given in the foregoing para- 
graphs show that it has already attained a considerable density. 
The network, in addition to being a fairly close one, is effective 

1 Cf. Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., p. 68. 

2 Cf. I.L.0.: Co-operative Societies throughout the World: Numerical Data 
(Geneva, 1939), p. 42. Reprinted from International Labour Review, Vol. XL, 
Nos. 2 and 3, Aug. and Sept. 1939, pp. 254-271 and 375-419. 

3’ Consumers’ co-operatives functioning in rural districts could also, as an 
emergency measure, undertake the distribution of agricultural requisites even 
where they do not normally deal in them. In some countries consumers’ co- 
operative wholesale organisations have entered the rural supply field, often in 


order to dispose of by-products of the milling of grains and oils. 
4 Cf. Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
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in operation, and the data given below testify to the large—and 
sometimes very large—part that the rural supply co-operatives 
of various kinds have played in the agricultural requisites trade. 


Feeding Stuffs and Fertilisers 


It is not possible to determine the exact proportion of the 
trade in feeding stuffs and fertilisers handled by co-operative 
organisations in each one of the different European countries. 
Nevertheless, the following table, which gives such data as are 
available, sufficiently indicates the importance of co-operative 
trade in these two fields. Except for Great Britain, where the 
agricultural co-operative movement is far less developed than the 
consumers’ movement is, or than the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment in most other European countries, between 40 and 80 per 
cent. (and in two instances as high a proportion as 90 and 100 per 
cent.) of the national trade in one or the other commodity is in 
co-operative hands. It is not unlikely that in most of the other 
European countries the co-operative organisations would be found 
to control a similarly high proportion of the supply of feeding 
stuffs and fertilisers. In all instances the figures relate to the years 
before the present war. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL TRADE IN FEEDING STUFFS 
AND FERTILISERS HANDLED BY CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS 





Feeding stuffs Fertilisers 





Denmark 67! 
80! 
Finland 40-60 


13 


80 
Lithuania — 
Netherlands 61.3 
40 
Switzerland — 

















1 Of imports. * England only. 


In Denmark feeding stuffs and fertilisers are distributed by 
specialised organisations dealing in each of those products. The 
1,500 Danish feeding stuffs societies hold registrations for 762,500 
cows, representing more than 50 per cent. of the total number of 
cows in the country; a similar number of fertiliser societies had a 
volume of trade in 1940 of nearly 290 million kg., which was, how- 
ever, reduced to 157.6 million kg. in 1942 owing to the cutting off 
of imports and other wartime difficulties. Before the war (1938) 
the five unions of the Netherlands co-operative agricultural associa- 


RP 
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tions supplied farmers with 898,000 tons of fertilisers and 783,000 
tons of feeding stuffs; one of them, the Co-operative Supply Society 
of the Dutch Co-operative Agricultural Associations (Central 
Bureau) in Rotterdam, was the largest importer of maize, of which 
it imported some 200,000 tons annually, and one of the chief im- 
porters of artificial fertilisers, with an annual turnover of 100,000 
tons of potash and 150,000 tons of nitrate. 

In Norway, where between 50 and 60 per cent. of all farmers 
are members of general agricultural co-operative societies, the 
Felleskjépet Wholesale Society, the most important of the district 
wholesale societies of the agricultural co-operative movement, 
supplied its members with 74,000 tons of fodder and 62,000 tons 
of fertiliser in 1941. The Union of East Switzerland Co-operative 
Agricultural Societies, which has at times accounted for as much 
as 50 per cent. of the fertiliser business in Switzerland, supplied 
fodder to the value of 10 million francs! and fertiliser to the value 
of 4 million francs in 1941. Some 80 Swiss pasture co-operative 
societies also contribute to the supply of fodder. 

In regard to the activities of consumers’ wholesale societies in 
the feed and fertiliser business, mention may be made of the poultry 
feeding stuffs plant of the Danish Co-operative Union and Whole- 
sale Society (F.D.B.); of the oil mill for pressing cattle food of the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society, which in 1937 supplied 
150 affiliated associations with farm and farm home supplies valued 
at £21% million; and of the oil refinery and feeding stuffs factory of 
the Swedish Co-operative Union and Wholesale Society (Koopera- 
tiva Férbundet). The Acid-Fodder Association set up by the Swedish 
Co-operative Union has recently made contracts with the Swedish 
cellulose factories for the supply of cellulose fodder, in view of the 
shortage of imported feed and the reduced output of the Union’s 
productive works. Since 1929, the Union has also owned a super- 
phosphate plant near Stockholm, with a pre-war production of 
half a million bags annually, representing one quarter of the coun- 
try’s demand. The plant was leased by the Co-operative Union to 
the National Union of Swedish Farmers. In order to alleviate 
the wartime scarcity of fertilisers, the Union has recently estab- 
lished plants for the production of phosphate and nitrate fertilisers. 
In Switzerland, an association (formerly a department of the 
Co-operative Union and Wholesale Society of Switzerland) dealing 
with the purchase of agricultural products, fertilisers, and fodder 
had a trade of 22.6 million francs in 1942, 4 million francs of which 
were for fodder. The consumers’ co-operative movement in Finland 
owns a fertiliser plant. 


1In 1942, 7.7 million francs. 
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Seeds 


It may be assumed that practically all non-specialised rural 
supply co-operatives and rural consumers’ co-operatives furnish 
their members with seeds, most of which would be selected or im- 
proved seeds. Sometimes the co-operatives are big suppliers: in 
Finland, for instance, 75 per cent. of the demand for seed was met 
by co-operative organisations in 1937; in the same year local pur- 
chase associations in the Netherlands supplied over 15,250 tons 
of seeds and plants. 

The demand for high-quality seeds has led co-operative organ- 
isations in a number of countries to enter the field of seed produc- 
tion. Thus in Czechoslovakia there was a seed association (Selecta) 
with its own testing and experimental services and a network of 
seed-raising stations; in Denmark a seed production and marketing 
society (with a trade of more than 20 million crowns in 1942); 
in Finland, the Hankkija Agricultural Co-operative Wholesale 
Society before the war operated the only selected seed production 
centre in the country; in the Netherlands, the Central Bureau had 
its own station for the cultivation of seeds. 

From Great Britain has come the suggestion’ that British 
farmers can help to meet the post-war demands of the continent 


for seeds, seed corn, and seed potatoes, and that British agricultural 
co-operative societies should be organised and equipped in advance 
to carry out this important work. There are six co-operative seed- 
growing societies at present established in Wales.? 


Farm Implements and Machinery 


There has been a heavy loss of machines on European farms, due 
to a number of causes, including military destruction, confiscation, 
removal, lack of replacements, non-repair, abnormal deterioration 
through shortage of lubricants. Parallel with this loss of machines 
there has been a loss of draught animals, which will often be more 
readily replaced by machinery than by other animals. The war 
will also have occasioned a serious lack of manpower on European 
farms, through war casualties, deaths from disease, loss of physical 
strength and efficiency among the population generally, and other 
causes. Part of the rural population is also likely to be engaged 
for some time on urgent works of reconstruction (rebuilding of 
roads, bridges, railways, houses, etc.). If production is not to be 


1Cf. J. W. Hewitt: The Co-operative Supply of Agricultural Requirements. 
Paper read at a Conference on Co-operative Systems in European Agriculture, 
held by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, in London on 
16-17 April 1943. Reprinted in Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation 1943-44 
(Manchester, 1944), pp. 26-30. 

2 Two for seed potatoes, two for seed oats, and two for red clover seed. 
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hampered, machines will have to replace the missing men. This 
shortage of farm machines may even be intensified by certain 
projects for the reorientation or improvement of agriculture aiming 
at or entailing a more intensive use of mechanisation than heretofore. 

These considerations suggest the necessity of making the best 
possible use of the machines that are available. It is unlikely that 
the supply will equal the demand for a considerable time, and some 
form of rationing will be necessary. 

Individual use of machines in a time of scarcity means that 
they stand idle; their collective use, on the other hand, under a 
planned system of rotation, brings them into full productivity. 
Apart from this practical physical advantage, it is desirable, in the 
difficult period of restoration, to avoid a situation in which there 
would be privileged individuals enjoying a priority in the purchase 
or use of machines that are necessary to all or nearly all agri- 
culturists. The collective use of farm machines was already firmly 
established before the war, and in many countries organisations for 
this purpose exist, together with organisations which aim at making 
machinery available on an individual basis to small agriculturists 
(who would otherwise be unable to obtain them). 

The provision of agricultural implements to make up for losses 
suffered during. the war has been considered by the Technical 
Advisory Committee on Agriculture of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee on Post-War Requirements.' While in countries which nor- 
mally produce their own machinery the main necessity will be to 
restart the industry, there are other countries into which all but 
the simpler implements had to be imported before the war. It is 
frequently the case that in these countries the loss of draught 
animals may necessitate a great increase in the use of mechanical 
cultivation. In this connection the Committee has considered the 
co-operative use of machinery to get small farms into full produc- 
tion’as quickly as possible, on lines suggested by the experience 
of the British war agricultural committees with the operation of 
farm machinery on a collective basis. The Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia, France?, Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia, in submitting 
to the Inter-Allied Committee their estimates for the number of 
tractors and other machines required, all stated their intention to 
use them either on a collective or on a co-operative basis. An 
American writer has made the suggestion that the military vehicles 
known as “‘jeeps’’, when no longer required for military purposes, 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 68. 

2 Cf. André Duin: Systems of et in Pre-War France and their 
Post-War Expansion. Paper read at a Conference on Co-operative Systems in 
European Agriculture, held by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in London on 16-17 April 1943. Reprinted in Year Book of Agricultural 
Co-operation 1943-44, pp. 43-51. 
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should be used by European farmers to help to solve problems of 
transport and haulage.' According to the manufacturer, however, 
the vehicles would have to be geared down for civilian use. 
Many of the 46,000 rural co-operative supply societies not only 
buy feeding stuffs and fertilisers to meet their members’ needs, 
but also purchase ordinary agricultural implements and machinery 
for sale to individual members or for hiring out to the membership 
on a collective basis. In a good many countries this function has 
grown so much in importance that the machine departments of the 
general rural co-operative societies have become detached and con- 
stitute distinct societies, or special machinery co-operatives have 
been established. The following table gives the most recent data 
available on such specialised societies alone, in European countries. 


TABLE II. MACHINE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN NINE EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 





Number of 
societies 
283 
450 
1,850 
236 
800 
Lithuania 125 
Netherlands 258 
Switzerland 399 
Yugoslavia 64 


4,465 


Country 























In certain countries these societies have even developed special 
federations. This has been the case, for instance, in Estonia, in 
France (where the National Federation of Threshing Associations 
and Co-operative Societies had 670 affiliated societies in 1937) 
and inGermany. In Hungary, the Co-operative Wholesale and Pro- 
ductive Society of the Farmers’ Union (Hangya) and in Finland, 
the Hankkija have special sections for machinery. 

A further stage is the co-operative manufacture of machinery 
for agriculture and the dairy industry. In Denmark, for instance, 
there is a Co-operative Dairy Societies’ Joint Purchase and En- 
gineering Works, with over 1,500 members (societies and indi- 
viduals) and a turnover of more than 10 million crowns. Agricultural 
machinery is also manufactured by co-operative organisations in 
Estonia (Wholesale Society E.7.K.), Finland, and Great Britain 
(Engineering and Dairy Equipment Factory of the Co-operative 


1 Bertram Fow er: “Food, Jeeps and Co-ops’’, in Common Sense (New York), 
June 1943. 
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Wholesale Society). In Sweden, the Co-operative Union acquired 
an agricultural machine factory in 1943, in which year its sales of 
agricultural machinery doubled, from 500,000 to 1 million crowns. 

Outside Europe, mention may be made of the National Farm 
Machinery Co-operative, Inc., comprising co-operative organisa- 
tions in the United States and Canada, which could perhaps make 
some contribution to Europe’s need for tractors and other farm 
machinery. 

The available information does not permit of anything like a 
complete picture of the role of co-operative organisations in the 
agricultural machinery trade in many countries. The following 
data, however, relating to Finland and the Baltic States only, 
tend to show that in certain countries at least, co-operative organ- 
isations occupied an important place in the trade in agricultural 
machinery: Estonia, 50 per cent. of total imports; Finland, 75-90 
per cent. of total demand; Latvia, 65-70 per cent. of total demand 
(85-90 per cent. for dairy machinery); Lithuania, 80 per cent. of 
total demand. 


Livestock 


A contribution to the task of replenishing European livestock 
can be expected from the co-operative stock-breeding societies 
or associations whose object is to place at the disposal of small 
holders high-class sires too expensive to be acquired by most in- 
dividuals. Such co-operative organisations are numerous and well- 
established in the principal stock-raising countries, particularly 
in Finland, Germany, Latvia, Luxembourg, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land.! The activities of these organisations are assisted by their 
own or public veterinary services? or, in the dairy countries, are 
closely associated with the work of the milk testing societies or 
associations. It is likely that the stocks of these organisations are 
practically exhausted or in bad condition. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that the rebuilding of these collective stocks with the least 
possible delay would be the most efficient means of replenishing 
European livestock herds, and would certainly be superior to any 
attempt at replenishment on an individual basis. Possibly these 
co-operatives, or some of them, could be converted into artificial 
breeding co-operative societies, on the model of the associations 
of this type which have sprung up, particularly in the United 
States, in the course of the last few years. Indeed, the suggestion 


1 Cf. Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., p. 71. 

2 The Yugoslav health co-operative societies, which from 1934 onwards 
undertook the organisation of veterinary sections, began in 1938, in collabora- 
tion with stock-breeding co-operatives, to establish special veterinary co-opera- 
tives. 
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has been made in the co-operative press in the United States! that 
such co-operatives could despatch semen to Europe by aeroplane. 
Should this suggestion prove practicable and be carried into effect, 
with European co-operative organisations as the receiving agencies, 
this novel form of inter-co-operative relations would do much to 
hasten the process of re-establishing the much needed production 
of milk in European countries. 


Miscellaneous Requisites 


Less important than feed, fertiliser, and seeds, but nevertheless 
worthy of brief mention are cement and minor agricultural re- 
quisites, such as binder twine and straw-board used for packing.’ 
The following examples illustrate the part of co-operative organisa- 
tions in providing these requirements. 

In Denmark, the Co-operative Cement Works normally supplied 
680,000 bags of cement annually to its 1,400 member societies, 
while in Lithuania nearly 60 per cent. of the demand for cement 
was met by the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative So- 
cieties before the war. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society of Danish Distributive 
Societies (F.D.B.) was producing 1,000 tons of binder twine an- 
nually before the war, and though this amount represented less 
than 20 per cent. of the country’s requirements, the Society con- 
trolled the price of binder twine in Denmark; the Society also 
owns a tannery and a harness factory. There is a rope and twine 
works among the numerous productive enterprises of the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. The Netherlands possessed 9 
co-operative straw-board factories that together accounted for 
about 60 per cent. of the national production of straw-board, most 
of which was exported, especially to England. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


As already observed, the various types of rural supply co-opera- 
tive organisations in Europe were equipped for and accustomed to 
the handling of import business. Some of them, indeed, were by 
far the largest importers of agricultural requisites in their respective 
countries. A number of co-operative organisations in countries 
outside the European continent are ina position to participate in the 
rehabilitation of agricultural production in Europe and may be all 
the more inclined to do so if their contribution passes through 





1 Cf. Pennsylvania Co-operative Review, June 1944. 

? In view of its importance and special characteristics, the problem of supply- 
ing the countryside with fuel and motive power requires separate treatment 
and is not dealt with here. 
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European co-operative channels. Mention has already been made 
of the possibility that British agricultural co-operatives might 
help to meet demands for seeds, seed corn, and seed potatoes, 
while some rope and twine might be contributed by the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Some assistance might also be 
expected from agricultural co-operative organisations in Ireland.! 
But it is from co-operative organisations overseas, more particularly 
those in the United States and Canada, that the major contribu- 
tion can be looked for. Farmers’ marketing organisations could 
supply seeds, seedlings, and livestock, while the regional co-opera- 
tive wholesale associations (which mostly serve the farm popula- 
tion) could supply fodder, fertilisers, implements, insecticides, 
twine, and so forth. These societies and the National Farm Ma- 
chinery Co-operative, Inc.*, could contribute agricultural machines, 
including tractors. 

The 108,000 European co-operatives dealing in agricultural 
requisites are widely dispersed and can therefore reach even remote 
villages and districts. At the same time they themselves are easily 
accessible through the various federations or central organisations 
in the different countries. The process of federalisation has also 
been carried into the international field. Since 1929, the central 
organisations of rural purchasing co-operatives in Belgium, Bulga- 
ria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, the Netherlands, and Sweden have 
been associated in an International Co-operative Agricultural 
Purchasing Society, Intercoop, with headquarters in Rotterdam 
in the Netherlands. 

This system of co-operative organisation, made up of numerous 
and geographically well distributed entities, has in many instances 
achieved a high degree of technical development. Built up over a 
long period of years, it did not reach its present position without 
difficulties and sacrifices or without good reasons. European agri- 
culturists set up for themselves co-operative supply societies in 
part to reduce their costs of production and often because they 
mistrusted the quality of the goods supplied through ordinary 
commercial channels. Mutual association was their defence against 
fraud and also their means of access to technical progress. The 
same motives which prompted the establishment of these organi- 
sations suggest that they should be used in the tasks of rehabili- 
tation, and also that measures should be taken to extend the 
network wherever that seems necessary. 





1 Co-operatives in continental countries relatively less affected by the war, 
such as Sweden and Switzerland, may also perhaps be able to contribute agri- 
cultural requisites to countries having a greater need. 

2 See above, p. 428. 
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The Marketing Process 


European agriculturists have not only organised co-operatively 
to procure high quality requisites as cheaply as possible, but also 
for the sale of their products. 

For they work, buy, and borrow in order to produce; and they 
produce to sell. The marketing of produce is not merely the final 
act in a series, but the one which governs and directs every activity 
throughout the year. By the grower’s success or failure in market- 
ing his produce is measured the success or failure of all the preceding 
efforts of the series. It is therefore not surprising that agriculturists 
should have tried to gain control of so decisive a process. 
This the small and medium agriculturists have sought to do, not 
by individual means, but through organisation and the adoption 
of co-operative methods, designed to obtain a regular and assured 
market for their wares at reasonably stable prices related to the 
costs of production. 

Co-operative organisation enables the host of little producers 
to assemble their individually small crops of varying quality for 
pooling with those of others, to enjoy the advantages of standard 
grading and large, uniform lots, and to have the produce shipped 
to market in response to real demand. In short, they are enabled 
to secure marketing advantages which, without such co-operative 


organisation, would remain the privilege of the big landed pro- 
prietors. Furthermore, just as the rural supply co-operatives have 
been instruments of technical progress in production, so too, co- 
operative marketing organisation, particularly in its more highly 
developed forms which impose the most discipline and responsi- 
bility on the producers, has done much to improve methods of 
cultivation, harvesting, breeding, and so on. 


Types OF RURAL MARKETING CO-OPERATIVES 


The need for adjusting production as closely as possible to 
market conditions has favoured the development of marketing co- 
operatives organised on a commodity basis, particularly in the case 
of export products. But so anxious are European agriculturists 
to control the marketing of their produce that in the absence of a 
specialised co-operative they often entrust this function, either 
temporarily or permanently, to the first co-operative which happens 
to have been established in their village. This may be a rural con- 
sumers’ co-operative society. Very often it will be a multi-purpose 
or ‘‘village co-operative’’—the most widespread form of rural co- 
operative in Europe—which supplies agriculturists with their 
domestic and farm requirements and at the same time effects the 
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sale of their produce. In 20 out of the 24 European countries where 
such general agricultural co-operatives were reported before the 
war, these co-operatives performed the function of sale as well as that 
of purchase. Selling is sometimes even entrusted to the rural credit 
co-operative society, which in many cases is the oldest among the 
co-operative institutions of the village. Before the war more than 
a third of the European rural credit co-operatives were engaged 
in marketing their members’ produce. 

According to the very incomplete information available, the 
function of marketing agricultural produce was performed in 
Europe before the war by about 77,000 rural co-operative societies, 
divided as follows: 

Marketing co-operatives specialised by products. . 42,326 
Non-specialised agricultural purchase and sale co- 


operatives 11,829 
Rural credit co-operatives 22,596 


76,751 


The number of these co-operatives was really much greater 
than the figures indicate, particularly as regards the rural credit 
and the non-specialised purchase and sale co-operatives, for which 
two groups the statistics show the marketing activities only where 
the societies’ accounts were sufficiently detailed to enable the 
distinction to be made. This explains why the figures include the 
rural credit co-operatives of only three countries (Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, and Greece) and the non-specialised purchase and sale co- 
operatives of only 11 out of the 20 countries where co-operatives 
of this kind are known to have marketed their members’ produce. 

It is at any rate clear that the co-operatives of the three cate- 
gories mentioned played an important part in the marketing of 
agricultural produce, a part meriting closer examination. No more 
need be said about the rural credit co-operatives, the known sales 
business of which seems to have represented only some 2.5 per 
cent. of the total sales of rural co-operatives. But before examining, 
product by product, the marketing activity of the rural co-opera- 
tives as a whole, it may be well to glance at the role of the non- 
specialised purchase and sale co-operative societies in certain 
countries. For the sales business of such co-operatives represents 
about 12 per cent. of the total figure for the co-operative marketing 
of agricultural produce. 

In Bulgaria, for instance, the sales business of the non-specialised 
purchase and sale co-operatives was more than three times their 
trade in supplies; in Iceland and Poland sales slightly exceeded 
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purchases; in Germany’ sales represented 86 per cent. and in Sweden 
82 per cent. of purchases. In Switzerland, where at least 60 per 
cent. of the general agricultural co-operative societies sell their 
members’ produce, these societies’ sales amounted to rather more 
than one third of their purchases. In Great Britain, however, 
purchases were at least seven times more important than sales. 

More recent data are available for some of the countries men- 
tioned. Thus in Bulgaria the General Union of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies, with some 1,600 affiliated societies (mostly 
of the general purpose or rural credit type) and an aggregate mem- 
bership of 250,000, representing more than 35 per cent. of the 
rural population, had in 1940 a total turnover for marketing and 
supply of 1,162 million leva, 71 per cent. of which was for market- 
ing. In England, 93 requirements societies reported a combined 
turnover in purchases and sales in 1942-43 of £12.4 million, 27 per 
cent. of which represented sales.? In regard to Iceland, it may be 
mentioned that the Federation of Icelandic Co-operative Societies 
is responsible for 80-90 per cent. of the country’s export of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

From the figures available it would appear that there has been 
a considerable development of purchase and sale co-operatives 
since the outbreak of war, at least in certain countries. This is so, 
for instance, in Sweden. Although it is not possible to distinguish 
between selling and purchasing activities, it is worth remarking 
that the total trade of the general societies affiliated to the National 
Union of Swedish Farmers rose from 127.1 million crowns in 1938 
to 203.4 million crowns (for a volume of 928,600 tons) in 1941 and 
218 million crowns in 1942. These figures, of course, reflect a certain 
rise in prices, as well as an increase of trade. More significant, 
perhaps, is the growth in membership, from 44,600 in 1937 to 75,000 
in 1942. And it should be noted that in Sweden these non-specialised 
societies are found side by side with federated societies of the 
specialised type dealing in dairy products, meat, eggs, and other 
commodities. Switzerland offers a clear instance of an increase 
in the marketing activities of non-specialised purchase and sale or 
rural consumers’ co-operatives: the Union of East Switzerland 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies, one of seven such federations 
in the country, increased its volume of sales from 3,266 carloads 
(of 10 tons each) in 1938 to 9,209 carloads in 1943, or by 280 per 
cent. Agricultural products marketed accounted for 22.1 per 
cent. of the total trade of the Union in 1938, for 29.6 per cent. 





1 According to recent reports it would appear that in Germany about one 
half of all agricultural produce is placed on the market by agricultural (non- 
specialised or specialised) co-operative societies. 

2 Compared with 16 per cent. in 1940-41. 
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in 1941, and for no less than 38.7 per cent. in 1943. The value of 
such produce amounted to 35 million francs in 1943, not including 
wheat to the value of 17.5 million francs delivered to the Federal 


Government. 


CoO-OPERATIVES FOR THE MARKETING OF SPECIFIC AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


Some attempt at definition of the place held by rural co-opera- 
tives before the war (or at present) in the collection, processing, 
and marketing—at home or for export—of the main agricultural 
products is perhaps the best way of assessing the role that such 
co-operatives can play in the post-war organisation of the European 
agricultural market. 


Grain 


Cereals figure quite frequently among the products collected, 
stored, and marketed by the general (or non-specialised) purchase 
and sale co-operatives. Co-operatives specialising in the sale of 
cereals are a comparatively recent development in Europe, and 
they are generally found in association with some official or semi- 


official institution£for the marketing of grain. Such was the case, 
for instance, in France and Yugoslavia. In France, a large part of 
the 1,205 wheat marketing co-operatives in existence on 1 July 1937 
were the outcome of,the establishment in August 1936 of the Inter- 
occupational Wheat Office!, a body set up to regulate the wheat 
market. By July 1937, these co-operatives had handled 36 million 
metric quintals, or five sixths of all grain placed on the market.* 
In Yugoslavia, 169 wheat marketing co-operatives and a number 
of general agricultural co-operatives were in contact with the 
Company for the Export of Agricultural Products (which enjoyed 
practically a monopoly;in the export of wheat); 28 per cent. of all 
the wheat purchased by the Company for export was obtained 
from these co-operatives. However, the existence of a central 
body regulating the market does not necessarily lead to the estab- 
lishment of specialised co-operatives. In Czechoslovakia, for 
example, the general agricultural co-operative societies acted as 
the agents of the Czechoslovak Wheat Company, which was 
managed jointly by representatives of the agricultural co-operatives, 
the consumers’ co-operatives, the processing industries, and the 
wheat merchants. Under State control it exercised a monopoly 

1 Its name was later changed to National Inter-occupational Cereals Office. 


2 In addition, there were in France 117 milling, and milling and baking, 
co-operatives, as well as some 600 rural co-operative bakeries. 
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in the purchase and sale and in the import and export of cereals 
and the principal feeding stuffs.! 

Even in less important grain producing countries the general 
agricultural co-operatives occupied a considerable place in the 
grain market. In Finland, for instance, the societies affiliated to the 
two unions of consumers’ co-operatives (K.K. and, more parti- 
cularly, Y.O.L.) were the largest grain purchasers in the country 
until the State took over the national grain supply. Even in small 
Lithuania, for example, the Central Union of Co-operative Societies 
(Lietikis), which owns two flour-mills, in 1938 exported 129,308 
tons of wheat and other grains. In Sweden cereals accounted for 
40 per cent. of the sales of the Swedish National Union of Farmers, 
whose members in 1938 cultivated 27 per cent. of the country’s 
total arable area on farms of more than 2 hectares. 

The following table gives a more precise indication, for a number 
of countries, of the role of co-operative organisations—general or 
specialised—in the marketing of cereals. 


TABLE III. CO-OPERATIVE SHARE IN GRAIN TRADE IN SIX EUROPEAN 
‘COUNTRIES 





Percentage of 


Country and type of society national grain 
trade 





Czechoslovakia: general 87 
France: special 80 
Germany: general 50 
Poland: general 70' 
Sweden: general 40-50 
Yugoslavia: special 28? 

















1 Of grain and seed exported. * Of all exported grains. 


For lack of precise information many countries find no place 
in the table, including such large producers and exporters of wheat 
as Hungary and Rumania. However, this does not prevent an 
estimate of the importance of co-operative organisations in the 
grain market in some of the omitted countries. 

During the years immediately before the present war the prob- 
lem of marketing wheat and cereals in general had become a major 
preoccupation of European Governments, and in a large number 
of countries the public authorities found it necessary to intervene 
in the market. Such intervention assumed many varied forms, 
but nearly always involved some kind of joint action with co- 
operative organisations—especially agricultural co-operatives. 
Mention has already been made of France and Czechoslovakia. 





1 It is reported that the Company was recently taken over by the State. 
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In Greece, the efforts of the State to regulate the market took the 
shape of purchasing wheat through the agricultural co-operatives 
of the wheat producing districts. In Hungary, all the 2,000 or so 
village consumers’ societies affiliated to the Co-operative Wholesale 
and Productive Society of the Farmers’ Union (Hangya) are of 
the purchase and sale type (and even include the word ‘“‘market- 
ing’’ in their name), and they all act as collection agencies for the 
more or less specialised central marketing organisations set up by 
and attached to Hangya. In particular, they collect wheat for the 
Trading Company of Hungarian Co-operative Unions (Futura), 
which directly and indirectly derives a large part of its capital 
from the State and plays or used to play a predominant part in the 
purchase and export of wheat (and of some other agricultural 
products) as agent of the Department of Foreign Trade. In 1942, 
purchases of grain for Futura made by Hangya from its affiliated 
societies amounted to 35.4 million pengés. Before the war 75 
per cent. of the Hungarian wheat export quota to Italy was assigned 
to co-operative organisations. 

Precise and up-to-date information is lacking for Rumania. 
But there is no doubt that the numerous agricultural co-operative 
societies (207 wheat marketing co-operatives and 1,699 non-speci- 
alised purchase and sale co-operatives before the war) were closely 
associated with the handling of wheat in what is one of the major 
wheat producing countries of Europe, and where the co-operative 
movement is highly centralised and closely controlled by the Gov- 
ernment (especially since the establishment of the National Co- 
operative Institute by the Act of 23 June 1938).! 


Livestock and Meat 


The great majority of the co-operatives engaged in the market- 
ing of livestock and meat are specialised. In certain countries co- 
operatives of this type have attained a high degree of development 
and possess slaughterhouses of the most modern design. Owing 
to the conditions of the trade, they generally cover a considerable 
territory and have a fairly large membership. The number of such 
societies is therefore relatively low; altogether there were about 
3,500 in Europe before the war. Nevertheless they stand second 
(after co-operative dairies) both in number of societies and in 
membership (about 730,000) among the specialised marketing 
co-operatives. 

Before the war livestock and meat marketing co-operatives 
were to be found in at least 17 European countries: Bulgaria, 





1A number of European co-operative organisations—agricultural and con- 
sumers’—also offer facilities for the milling of grain and baking of bread. 
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Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, England, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Hungary, Lithuania, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. Sweden 
(217,000) and Denmark (191,000) led in membership, followed by 
Germany (142,000), Norway (82,000), and Switzerland (50,000). 
Denmark and Germany came first in order of trade, with Sweden 
and Norway following. Co-operative organisations also played 
quite an important part in some other countries. For instance, the 
Federation of Icelandic Co-operative Societies handled the whole 
of Iceland’s export of frozen mutton, and in Estonia the Meat 
Export Company, an institution established and managed with 
State support, was granted (by the Act of 12 February 1937) a 
State monopoly for export. In Hungary, the societies selling live- 
stock were centralised in the Hangya co-operative for the market- 
ing of cattle. 

The following table gives an idea of the part played by 
co-operative organisations in the marketing of meat and bacon 
in certain countries before the war. 


TABLE IV. CO-OPERATIVE SHARE IN MEAT AND BACON MARKETING 
IN EIGHT EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





National trade 





Country 
Measured by Co-operative 
percentage 





Bulgaria Exports of live pigs, cattle, poultry 

and lard 

Denmark Entire production of bacon and 
other pork products 

Meat and cattle exports 

Estonia Exports of pigs and pig products 

Germany Meat production 

Iceland Total meat exports 

Exports of frozen lamb 

Latvia Bacon exports 

Sweden Pork marketed 

Meat marketed 

Bacon exports 

Live cattle exports 

Yugoslavia Exports of livestock and poultry 

















1 Through a State monopoly granted to co-operative organisations. 


Recent data show that development has continued during the 
last few years, at least in certain countries. Thus in Germany the 
number of societies for the sale of cattle and meat rose from 619 
in 1937 to 648 in 1940; during the same period the membership of 
the Norwegian Central Union for the Marketing and Export of 
Bacon increased from 82,900 to nearly 84,500, while the trade of 
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its affiliated societies grew from 42.5 to 50.5 million crowns. In 
Sweden, the Federation of Co-operative Meat Marketing Societies 
increased its membership from 207,000 in 1937 to more than 250,000 
(with a volume of trade of 159,700 tons) in 1941 and 259,000 in 
1942. Membership of the Federation of the Danish Co-operative 
Bacon Factories, which normally slaughtered and processed over 
34%, million pigs annually, increased from 191,000 in 1937 to 193,500 
in 1940 and 194,000 in 1942. Over the same period membership 
of the eighteen societies affiliated to the Federation of the Danish 
Co-operative Cattle Export Societies rose from 16,680 to 29,390.! 
The smaller Danish Farmers’ Meat Supply Organisation has also 
increased the number of its members in recent years. 


Eggs and Poultry 


Poultry products, of which eggs are of course the chief, occupy 
a considerable place in the agricultural production of certain coun- 
tries. It has, for example, been estimated that in Germany, some 
years ago, the value of poultry products represented between 6 
and 8 per cent. of the value of all agricultural production (and 
equalled that of wheat). And Germany, besides being a large 
producer, was along with Great Britain a great importer of eggs; 
43 per cent. of German egg imports and 52 per cent. of British egg 
imports were derived from three European countries: Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium (where the value of poultry products 
was normally equal to about half that of all the coal mined in the 
country). 

The egg trade is traditionally handled by dealers collecting 
from farm to farm or from the local markets. Sometimes these 
dealers work on their own account or else they work for commercial 
firms. Under such a system the producers are entirely at the mercy 
of the middleman unless they are able to form a federation to 
maintain prices on the more important local markets or unless 
there happens to be stiff competition between the dealers. 

To remedy this situation, various forms of co-operative began 
to participate in the egg trade: consumers’ co-operatives in rural 
areas (which bought eggs from members and then placed them on 
the market), general agricultural co-operatives, and, generally at 
a later stage, specialised egg marketing co-operatives. When 
eggs are handled by non-specialised co-operatives, there is a ten- 
dency towards specialisation at the top, for example, the establish- 
ment of a special department of the Supply and Marketing Organ- 
isation of the Farmers’ League (Boerenbond) in Belgium. 


In 1943, 29,950. 
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A few figures may be given to show that, in certain countries 
at least, the co-operative trade in eggs was of considerable im- 
portance. In Denmark, for instance, the two co-operative organ- 
isations engaged in the export of eggs, the Danish Co-operative 
Egg Export Society and (less extensively) the Federation of Danish 
Co-operative Bacon Factories, had an average combined trade 
in eggs during 1936-1940! of more that 36 million crowns a year. 
Before the war the Egg Export Society alone handled about 20 
million kg. of eggs annually. In Germany, in 1936, 369 societies* 
collected eggs to a value of 78,676,000 marks. In 1938 the Central 
Union of Co-operative Dairies in Lithuania exported nearly 8644 
million eggs, purchased through 325 co-operative organisations. 
The Association of Swedish Co-operative Egg Marketing Societies, 
comprising 42,000 members, marketed more than 7,500 tons of 
eggs in 1941. 

Before the war the Supply and Marketing Organisation of the 
Belgian Farmers’ League and the Hungarian central co-operative 
organisation for the marketing of eggs and poultry were both 
rapidly developing their trade in eggs. The egg auction co-opera- 
tives (41 in 1942-43) are an interesting feature in the Netherlands. 

Specialised poultry marketing societies (4 with 55,150 members 
in 1942) are found in Denmark. 

For certain countries data are available showing the relative 
importance of co-operative organisations in the national production 
and export of eggs before the war. 


TABLE V. CO-OPERATIVE SHARE IN EGG PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
IN.TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





Country Percentage of Percentage of 
national output national export 


— 17 
25 30% 
8 aaa 
_ 100? 
70-758 18* 
7.1 — 
— 100? 
34 50 


_— 5 
35—405 46 




















1 Represents the share of the Danish Co-operative Egg feet Society alone. The co-operative 


bacon factories also made considerable exports of eggs. gh a State monopoly granted to 


co-operative organisations. * Of the 14.9 million kg. of eggs placed on the home and foreign markets. 
‘ By the Central Co-operative Egg Export Association Muna alone. * Of the quiniie of eggs 
wholesaled in the country. 


1 Less than 23 million crowns in 1942. 

2 In 1940, 298. The reduction in the number of societies is probably due to 
the measures of rationalisation and reorganisation which have been applied to 
the agricultural co-operative movement in recent years. 
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Dairy Produce 


Co-operative organisations have penetrated more deeply into 
dairying than into any other agricultural processing industry. 
Co-operative dairies, whether they merely handle liquid milk, or, 
as is most often the case, also manufacture butter, cheese, condensed 
or powdered milk, and milk by-products, are also by far the most 
widespread of all the specialised marketing co-operative societies. 
Before the war they represented more than 62 per cent. of all 
European specialised marketing co-operative societies and are to 
be found in almost every country. For 22 countries of Europe 
data on the number of societies are available, relating either to 
the years 1940-1942 (table VI) or to the pre-war period, in most 
cases 1937 (table VII). 


TABLE VI. CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN TWELVE EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES, 1940-42 





Country Year Number of Membership 
societies 


Czechoslovakia! 211 = 
Denmark 1,384 188,639 
Finland 677 80,404 
Germany? 9,744 _ 
Great Britain 14 987 
Hungary 1,079 158,621 
Ireland (including 
Northern Ireland) 215 53,015 
Latvia‘ 175 = 
Netherlands 475 = 
464 85,352 
756 221,000 
Switzerland 2,946 —- 


Total 18,140 


























there are also 9 or 6 dairy societies in Wales, « Affiliated to Turiba, In 1939 there were 192 societics 
with nearly 101,500 suppliers, of whom 18,370 were members. 

The lack of recent information about co-operative dairies in 
10 countries (table VII) does not entirely preclude an approximate 
estimate of their present number. Though there may have been 
changes during the last few years, these will have been slight and 
in both directions, judging by what has happened in countries 
for which more up-to-date information is available. In Finland, for 
example, the number of co-operative dairies increased from 670 
in 1937 to 677 in 1940, while in Latvia there has apparently been 
a decrease. Normally the changes would have been small in most 
of the countries concerned, as the number of co-operative dairies 
was nearing saturation point. It does not seem that war events 
have greatly altered the picture, except for some destruction of 
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TABLE VII. CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
1937 





Country Number of Membership 
societies 





Belgium 169 35,142 
Estonia 262 30,000 
2,213 280,000" 
77 843 
3,130 240,000? 
Lithuania 196 14,836 
Luxembourg 268 11,819 
1,560 642,118 
267 30,000 
200 17,081 





8,342 1,301,839 

















1 For 1,480 societies. * In 1935. * In 1938. 


_ premises and, here and there, suppression or interference with the 

activities of the dairies. Therefore, with due reservations and for 
want of a better method, it will not be improper to use the pre- 
war figures as resembling closely those of the present time, and to 
add together the totals of the two tables, giving an approximate 
grand total of 26,000 co-operative dairies in the 22 countries 


considered. . 

Most of the co-operative dairies were federated, either in general 
or in special central organisations. In both cases, but particularly 
in that of the specialised organisations (found chiefly in the export- 
ing countries), there was a high standard of equipment. The figures 
given below give some notion of the volume of trade of the co- 
operative dairy organisations. 

Denmark, with some 4 million inhabitants, comes first, as the 
world’s largest butter exporting country, supplying from 38 to 40 
per cent. of the total net exports of all countries. The attainment 
of this position and the technical achievements which made it 
possible must be ascribed largely to the co-operative organisation 
of the Danish agriculturists. Deliveries of milk to the Danish co- 
operative dairies, which represent 75 per cent. of all the dairies 
in the country, totalled some 4,500 million kg. annually; their 
normal annual butter production was 189.4 million kg. and their 
cheese production 33.4 million kg. The trade of the dairies averaged 
626.6 million crowns annually in 1936-1940, while that of the butter 
export societies was 187.1 million crowns annually in the same 
period. While the trade of the dairies increased to 782 million 
crowns in 1942, that of the export societies declined to 151.9 million 
crowns, as a result of war conditions. 

In Hungary, deliveries of milk to the co-operative dairies 
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amounted to 195 million litres in 1940, while their central associa- 
tion handled 102 million litres. However, in 1941, owing to shortage 
of fodder, these amounts declined to 147 million and 86 million 
litres respectively. 

Regional associations of co-operative dairies in the Netherlands 
sold 35,877 tons of butter, 27,416 tons of cheese and casein, and 
6,644 tons of other dairy products in 1940. Before the war the 
Norwegian co-operative dairies, comprising from 80 to 90 per cent. 
of all milk producers, normally handled some 662,800,000 litres 
of milk a year and had an annual butter production of about 36 
million Ibs. 

In Switzerland, the members of the societies affiliated to the 
Central Union of Dairy Farmers before the war owned some 730,000 
cows on 125,000 holdings; the regional federations of the Union 
manufactured butter on a large scale. 

In the three tables VIII—X data are given showing the co- 
operative share of the milk, butter, and cheese trades in a number 
of countries. The figures, which relate for the most part to the 
pre-war period, are to be regarded as approximations. Further- 
more, it is to be observed that the tables are not mutually exclusive. 
The first, concerning milk in general, contains some figures which 
are the same as or include some of those given in the other two. 
Nevertheless, despite possible repetition and overlapping, they 
enable some idea to be formed of the economic importance of co- 
operative organisations in the field of dairy production. 


TABLE VIII. CO-OPERATIVE SHARE IN MILK TRADE IN TWELVE 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





National output 


Country 





Measured by 


Co-operative 
percentage 








Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Latvia 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 


Norway 
Sweden 


Switzerland 
Yugoslavia? 





Total milk delivered to dairies 

Total dairy production 

Milk supplied to market 

Total dairy production 

Milk sold 

Total number of milch cows 

Total number of milch cows 

Total milk production 

Milk powder produced 

Condensed milk produced 

Milk producers members of 
co-operative dairies 

Milk delivered to dairies 

Milk marketed 

Milk handled (collection and 
processing) 








11942. 2% Croatia only. 
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As regards butter and the butter exporting countries, it must 
be pointed out that not all co-operatively produced butter is co- 
operatively exported. -Where it is, this is sometimes due to the 
existence of a co-operative monopoly granted by the State, as in 
Latvia (butter, cheese). In Denmark, as the following table shows, 
only 50 per cent. of butter exports was handled directly by co- 
operative organisations; large quantities of co-operatively pro- 
duced butter were exported through other channels. 


TABLE IX. CO-OPERATIVE SHARE OF BUTTER OUTPUT AND EXPORT 
IN SIXTEEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





Country 


Percentage of 
national output 


Percentage of 
national export 





92 


9 40 
90 50! 
Estonia 85-90 100? 
Finland 94 88 

70 — 
Hungary 42.58 52 
354 as 
95 100? 
Lithuania 85-90 95 
Luxembourg 53§ — 


Netherlands 82 —_ 
— 100 


— 100 
93. 99 
95 — 

















1 By 10 co-operative butter export societies, to which 49.5 per cent. of the co-operative dairies 
are affiliated (1942). 2? Through State monopoly granted to co-operative organisations. * Of factory 
butter production. * And a much larger proportion of the output of factory butter. 5 Of the total 
number of milch cows. 


TABLE X. CO-OPERATIVE SHARE IN CHEESE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORT IN NINE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





Percentage of 


Country Percentage of ; 
national export 


national output 





Czechoslovakia 
Estonia 


Hungary: cheese 

















: Pe aes State monopoly granted to a co-operative organisation. * Cheese manufactured 
in dairies. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


The organisation of the market in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
which play quite an important part in the European dietary, is 
chiefly determined by the perishable nature of the produce and 
by transport conditions. A large part of the total production is 
consumed on the spot by the producers themselves (or their im- 
mediate neighbours) or sold nearby in a multitude of small local 
markets, or else disposed of directly by the growers in some large 
city close to their establishments. Sale in distant markets affects 
only a relatively small proportion of the total output and is of 
fairly recent origin. 

The co-operative marketing of fruits and vegetables, therefore, 
is a more complicated and delicate matter than that of cereals 
and dairy produce, for instance, and is, for the reasons stated above, 
a comparatively late development. As a result, many fruit and 
vegetable marketing co-operatives are not yet federated regionally 
or nationally, and there are central organisations for the sale of 
fruits or fruits and vegetables in only 8 European countries (France, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey). In certain countries, too, co-operatives for marketing 
fruits and vegetables are found affiliated to general federations of 
agricultural co-operative societies. Owing to this imperfect develop- 
ment of the federal structure, it is difficult and at times impossible 
to obtain precise and complete data concerning fruit and vegetable 
co-operatives. Subject to this reservation, the information avail- 
able shows that before the war there were at least 1,300-1,400 
specialised fruit and vegetable marketing co-operatives, spread 
over no less than 20 European countries: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

This figure does not comprise general purchase and sale co- 
operatives collecting fruits and vegetables on behalf of some speci- 
alised central co-operative organisation. Nor, except in a few, 
mostly unimportant cases, does it include either the vinegrowers’ 
co-operative societies or other agricultural co-operatives carrying 
out industrial processes (such as oil pressing societies, potato 
starch works, potato distilleries, sugar refineries, etc.). Co-opera- 
tives engaged in the production of canned fruits and vegetables 
are mostly a wartime development, stimulated by difficulties in 
transporting fresh produce. 

Some idea of the part played by co-operative organisations in 
the marketing of fruits and vegetables may be gained by a brief 
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consideration of some of the countries where co-operative marketing 
of these products has attained a certain importance. Such a survey 
will cover fruit marketing co-operatives (including those for dried 
fruits and nuts), vegetable marketing co-operatives, and those 
marketing fruits and vegetables together. For the moment it will 
leave out of account the vinegrowers’ co-operatives and the indus- 
trial processing co-operatives, other than the recent wartime de- 
velopments referred to above. 

In Bulgaria, there has been a considerable wartime develop- 
ment in the export of fruit and vegetables. Owing to transport 
difficulties, these perishable products have been largely turned 
into preserves: dried fruit and vegetables, jam, and similar pro- 
ducts. Co-operative organisations rapidly gained an important 
place in the preserves industry, covering 22.3 per cent. of the 
production and export in 1939-1941. In 1941 a third of the straw- 
berry collecting centres belonged to co-operative organisations, 
and two co-operative organisations together held first place among 
strawberry exporters. Co-operative canning factories cover 37 
per cent. of the total production of tomato pulp and jams; 13 out 
of 18 undertakings for drying fruit and vegetables belong to co- 
operative societies. Out of 12 cold storage installations, 5, with a 
capacity, during 24 hours, of 49 five-ton wagons, and representing 
almost 50 per cent. of the total storage capacity, are co-operatively 
owned. Before the war there were 23 fruit and vegetable growers’ 
co-operative societies reported in Czechoslovakia. 

In France, a start was made with the establishment of fruit 
growers’ co-operatives shortly after the war of 1914-1918 and a 
more substantial development occurred around 1930-1931. But 
these co-operatives were unconnected with one another, and it 
was not until the creation, in 1933, of the Federation of Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers’ Co-operative Societies, that they were able 
to influence the market. 

The statistics available for Germany do not permit the necessary 
distinction to be drawn between the marketing and the industrial 
processing societies. Before the war, the two groups together com- 
prised some 1,300 co-operatives with an aggregate membership 
of 140,000. It included a fairly large number of distilleries and 
potato drying plants. At the end of 1940, the German Union of 
Agricultural and Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies had 214 fruit 
and vegetable marketing co-operatives proper affiliated to it. 

In Great Britain, in 1942-43, sixteen fruit and vegetable market- 
ing societies made sales of these products totalling £878,691. In 
Greece, all the citrus fruit producers of the island of Crete were 
compulsorily members of the Union of Citrus Growers, to which 
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they delivered their whole crop. The Union thus exercised an 
export monopoly. 

In Hungary, the network.of co-operatives affiliated to Hangya 
collects fruits and vegetables in common with other products. 
And, as with other products, Hangya set up a central co-operative 
for the marketing of fruits and vegetables, which grades and sells 
them; and also plays an important part in their exportation. 

Italy, a great producer of fruits before the war, was one of 
the best organised countries for the marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables, ever since the creation in 1927 of the Department for Collec- 
tive Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables (Fedexport) of the Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. This Department, 
comprising 102 local societies, rapidly extended its field of action 
to the whole country; it undertook both collection and marketing, 
and did much to develop export business. In 1936 its volume of 
trade was 40,000 tons. 

In Lithuania there were 12, and in Luxembourg 44, fruit and 
vegetable growers’ co-operatives. Norway before the war had 202 
co-operatives for the collection of berries, which were then marketed 
through a central co-operative organisation. In the Netherlands, 
co-operative auctioneering societies (Veilingen) play an important 
part in the marketing of fruits and vegetables; as much as 96 per 
cent. of the vegetables grown for the market are sold through the 
co-operative auctions.' 

In Rumania, the National Co-operative Institute controls jam 
factories with an annual production of 500 tons, and also drying 
plants for vegetables. In 1942 it was reported to be building two 
fruit refrigerating plants with a capacity of 50 tons each. 

Before the war, there were 21 fruit marketing societies in Sweden, 
with 18,000 members; the societies were grouped in a federation. 
Switzerland before the war had some 200 fruit and vegetable market- 
ing co-operatives, with a membership of about 13,750. In addition, 
at least five out of the seven regional federations of agricultural 
co-operatives were also concerned with the marketing of fruit. One 
of them, the Union of East Switzerland Co-operative Agricultural 
Societies, which has equipment for storing fresh fruit, for drying 
fruit, and for producing apple juice and cider, sold over 2,000? 
carloads (of 10 tons each) of potatoes and 1,700 carloads of fruit 
in 1941. 

Before the war there were 20 fruit and vegetable growers’ co- 
operative societies in Turkey and at least 40 in Yugoslavia. 

The co-operative trade in dried fruit is mostly in Greece and 





1 There were 180 such co-operative auctions reported in 1942-43. 
2In 1942, 2,378. 
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Turkey. In the two main currant growing regions of Greece, be- 
tween 40 and 65 per cent. of the growers were co-operatively organ- 
ised before the war. In Turkey, 25 per cent. of the national output 
of figs was handled by co-operative organisations; the Union of 
Fig and Raisin Growers of Izmir included over 20,000 growers in 
1941. There are also regional marketing co-operative unions of 
hazel-nut growers and of pistachio-nut growers. More than 38,750 
hazel-nut growers were organised in 15 societies in 1941. At one 
time 15 per cent. of the nut crop was co-operatively handled. 

The commodities principally handled by the industrial pro- 
cessing co-operatives are grapes, potatoes, beets, and olives. 

The vinegrowers’ co-operative societies are chiefly for the manu- 
facture and marketing of wine; a few also engage in the sale of 
table grapes. These societies are both more numerous and older 
than the fruit marketing co-operatives proper. Before the war 
there were more than 2,000 of them, spread over at least 11 
European countries; Bulgaria, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Rumania, Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
France had the largest number of societies, followed by Germany, 
Italy, Greece, and Yugoslavia, in that order. The French vine- 
growers’ societies possessed a storage capacity of 10 million hecto- 
litres, equivalent to 20 per cent. of the average production of France. 
In Germany, vinegrowers’ co-operative societies! before the war 
accounted for 13 per cent. of the annual production of wine. Co- 
operative organisations in Bulgaria handled as much as 21.5 per 
cent. of the national export of grapes; the central organisation of 
the wine and grape growers’ co-operatives acts as authorised ex- 
porter under the control of the Department of Foreign Trade. 
Fifteen per cent. of the Turkish grape crop was marketed by co- 
operative organisations for some years before the war. 

Co-operative grape distilleries have been developed in France 
(350) and in Switzerland (about 50). 

In a number of countries the growers of potatoes have set up 
various co-operative processing plants. Thus there were co-opera- 
tive potato distilleries in Estonia (80), Germany, Latvia (13), and 
also Czechoslovakia, where at one time co-operative distilleries 
supplied 22.7 per cent. of the total production of alcohol for agri- 
cultural and industrial needs. There were co-operative factories 
for the manufacture of potato flour in France, Norway, and the 
Netherlands (where at least 80 per cent. of the output was co- 
operative). In Czechoslovakia, before the war, there were about 
30 co-operative societies for the desiccation of chicory. 

Co-operative sugar beet distilleries were set up in several regions 


In 1940, 561. 
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of France, more particularly in the north, where beetroot is an 
important rotation crop. Before the war there were about 60 of 
these societies, 45 of which belonged to the Union of Agricultural 
Beet Co-operatives. In Bulgaria, the Central Union and Whole- 
sale Society (Napred) participates with other co-operative organ- 
isations, including the Co-operative Society of Bulgarian Sugar 
Beet Growers, in a large co-operative enterprise for the manu- 
facture of sugar. In Sweden, co-operative associations of beet 
growers comprised over 22,000 members and had a trade of 
82,400,000 crowns in 1942. In the Netherlands, 6 co-operative 
sugar beet factories normally used to handle 65 per cent. of the 
total output of beet sugar. 

Olive oil is manufactured and marketed co-operatively in France 
(72 societies with 15,000 members), Greece, Italy (20 societies), 


and Spain. 
Textiles and Other Products 


Co-operative marketing of cereals, livestock, dairy produce, 
and fruits and vegetables is of considerable and, sometimes, para- 
mount importance in a number of European countries. But co- 
operative marketing has not achieved a role of the same dimensions 
in the case of the other products of farming and stock-breeding. 
Nevertheless, there are some other products, notably textiles, 
tobacco, and honey, which should not go entirely without mention 
in this survey.! 

The textile chiefly concerned is, of course, wool; but, in eastern 
Europe, flax and, in the Mediterranean, silk are of some impor- 
tance. In addition there is some production and co-operative 
handling of cotton in Bulgaria and Turkey. In Turkey, for instance, 
there were two unions of cotton growers in 1941, comprising 7 
societies with 5,666 members in all. 


Co-operative marketing of wool has been developed in Bulgaria, 
France, Great Britain, and Iceland. In 1940 Bulgaria had 164 
wool marketing co-operatives, with an aggregate membership of 
nearly 10,000; in the previous year these societies supplied the 
textile industry with about one third of its requirements. In France, 
wool is co-operatively marketed both by general and by speci- 
alised marketing societies. In regard to Great Britain, where large 
numbers of sheep are still kept, it may be said that in 1941 English 
wool marketing (and a few supply) societies sold wool to the 
value of £206,000. In Iceland, the Federation of Icelandic Co- 

1 The various types of forestry co-operatives, which play an important part 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Rumania, Sweden, and Switzerland, 


also perform certain marketing functions (timber for building purposes, wood 
for fuel, etc.). 
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operatives normally handles 75-80 per cent. of the country’s 
export of wool and sheepskins. 

Flax used to be co-operatively marketed on a fairly large scale 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Poland. Co-operatives also shared in the 
flax trade in Czechoslovakia, where co-operative flax mills at one 
time accounted for 10 per cent. of the national export of flax, and 
in Lithuania, where the co-operative wholesale society Lietiukis 
in 1938 reported sales of flax amounting to 6,870,000 lits. There 
are a number of co-operative linen works in France. 


The co-operative marketing of silk is of some importance in 
Bulgaria, in France, which possesses a number of sericultural co- 
operatives, in Italy, where there were about one hundred co-opera- 
tive establishments for the drying of cocoons before the war, and 
in Turkey, where four societies with a membership of 2,169 formed 
the Union of Co-operative Cocoon Marketing Societies of Bursa. 


Tobacco is co-operatively marketed in Bulgaria, Italy, and 
Turkey. At one time nearly a quarter of the national output of 
tobacco was handled by the Bulgarian tobacco growers’ co-opera- 
tive societies; these societies now act as agents for the State-con- 
trolled Agricultural Co-operative Bank, which enjoys a Government 
monopoly for the purchase of tobacco. Italy had 45 co-operative 
societies of tobacco growers a few years before the war. In Turkey, 
the Hasankeyf Tobacco Marketing Society, with 250 members, 
markets a special kind of chewing tobacco mostly used for medicinal 
purposes. 

Honey is marketed co-operatively to some extent in quite a 
number of European countries. In Hungary, for instance, the 
beekeepers’ co-operative societies used to account for over 60 per 
cent. of the total honey exports of the country; in recent years 
Hangya has set up, as for other products, its own specialised central 
co-operative organisation for the marketing of honey. The Central 
Association of Latvian Milk Producers had the exclusive right to 
export honey (5,000 kg. in 1938). In Lithuania, the Sodyba Union 
of Co-operative Societies for Horticulture and Gardening used to 
buy honey (as well as fruit and herbs) from its affiliated societies. 
There is also some co-operative marketing of honey in Sweden 
and in Yugoslavia, where 125 beekeepers’ societies were reported 
just before the war. 

CONCLUDING NOTE 

This brief and necessarily incomplete review will perhaps have 
served to give some idea of the place of the various European 
co-operative marketing organisations in the marketing of the 
principal agricultural products. By reason of their number, 
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their wide distribution, and, often, their high degree of technical 
development, these organisations (especially when welded into 
federations or centrals) are often quite irreplaceable agencies for 
the marketing of certain products. 

Their role cannot, however, be adequately indicated by purely 
numerical data. For they do not just market the products of the 
agriculturist or stock-breeder at as fair a price as possible. When 
they function successfully, they also serve the community at large, 
by introducing order into the market for the products most ne- 
cessary to life. Their beneficent activities include grading, stan- 
dardisation, correlation of supply and demand, and so forth. And 
apart from their action on the market, these co-operatives exercise 
a reflex action on the mode of production itself, through the tech- 
nical and moral education which they give to the producers who 
are their members. They help the agriculturists in their choice 
of land and its proper maintenance, in the selection of the best 
vegetable or animal species, in suggesting appropriate procedures 
for cultivation or harvesting, and in matters of animal care and 
nutrition. 

The best measure of their irreplaceability is that, despite the 
war, they have almost nowhere been dispensed with. The available 
reports indicate that they were suppressed in certain parts of 
Poland only to be replaced with imitations. In certain places their 
use has been made obligatory, which is at once a homage to their 
efficiency and an assault upon their liberty. Even if not everywhere 
respected, they have practically everywhere been left in existence. 
Indeed almost all the data recently received point to a growth in 
the number of such societies and in their membership. 

It is therefore permissible to conclude that as soon as condi- 
tions of production and exchange return to normal, these various 
co-operative bodies will be ready to resume their function, not 
only as a vast and ordered mechanism of marketing, but also as a 
mechanism guiding and regulating production. This co-operative 
machinery, which had already proved its worth in the ten years 
of agricultural crisis preceding the present war, will necessarily 
occupy a large place in any schemes of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Its effectiveness as a rationalising factor in economic 
life may be further increased by the extension of the direct economic 
relations—nationally and internationally—which marketing co- 
operatives were steadily developing before the war with the con- 
sumers’ co-operative” organisations.! 








1 Cf. Co-operative’ Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., pp. 14 et seq. 
and pp. 137 et seq. 





The Agrarian Situation in India 
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At the meeting of the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office which was held in London in 
April 1942, a general discussion took place on the nature of the ques- 
tions with which the International Labour Organisation would have 
to deal in respect of post-war reconstruction. On that occasion the 
representatives of the Governments of China and India on the Govern- 
ing Body made statements drawing attention to the predominantly 
rural character of the economy of both those countries and to some of 
their special problems. Arrangements were subsequently made by the 
International Labour Office to secure a series of articles, reviewing 
some of these questions, from persons on the spot and fully familiar 
with them. Three such articles have already appeared in the Review." 
In the following pages an analysis is given of the problems of the 
primary producer in India. 


HERE is, perhaps, no class of workers, in the national 

economy of India or in the whole range of world economy, with 
a smaller share of the benefits resulting from modern world economic 
organisation than the “‘rvots’’, or cultivators, who are the primary 
producers par excellence of India. The Indian ryot has supplied the 
country’s needs in regard to food and raw materials and has also 
grown important primary products for other parts of the world. 
But while the trading classes of India and the trading nations of 
the world have grown wealthy on the exchange of commodities, 
he has failed to obtain a reasonable wage for his labour. The trader 
sometimes earns by a day’s transactions in a commodity more 
than its producers can make after six months of hard toil in sun 
and rain. The middleman reaps what the ryot sows. Still the 

1See International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 555-575: 
“Chinese Economic Policy in Wartime”, by General Ho Yao-tsu; Vol. XLIX, 
Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 415-445: “Federalism and Labour Legislation in 


India”, by Sir Atul C. CHatrerjeg; Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 284-299: 
“Factory Inspection in China’, by Dr. T. K. Dyane. 
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patient ryot, not knowing much of accounting, carries on. This 
is not merely a rhetorical statement. A noted statistician, the late 
Lord Stamp, expressed a simple truth when he wrote: “The world 
as a whole and over a given length of time has almost certainly 
been fed below cost price for the last hundred years, if one takes 
into account the proper elements of cost.’’ While commerce and 
industry have steadily prospered, agriculturists and agricultural 
countries have remained poor. The Indian ryot is the prototype 
of this numerous class. Immersed in poverty and inextricably 
involved in debt and disease, he has been doing his work uncom- 
plainingly, and even the verbal compliments sometimes heaped 
on him by the more benevolent of his patrons do not reach his 
ears, as he is unable to read and has no radio to listen to. 


THE LESSON OF THE DEPRESSION 


The nemesis came in 1929. The prolonged world depression 
which began in that year was in no small measure due to the reduc- 
tion of purchasing power in the densely populated Asiatic countries 
and the consequent unemployment in the economically highly 
developed countries of the West. Western Europe and North 


America could pile up goods by mass production, but it was neces- 
sary to find sufficiently large markets for the profitable disposal of 
those goods. The most populous countries of the world, China and 
India, which together account for half the world’s population, 
lacked the purchasing power needed to acquire even ordinary con- 
sumption goods. This was the plight to which an unplanned 
economic system had led world economy. The result was pro- 
longed unemployment and intense distress, from which even the 
wealthier industrialised countries and areas, which in the name of 
economic internationalism had taken to narrow specialisation, 
could not be spared. 

The ultimate consequences of this process have been even more 
detrimental in the case of India. The present emergency has 
revealed the insufficiency of the local production of foodstuffs for 
the country’s needs. In the province of Bengal, normally a surplus 
area, the scarcity of foodstuffs has been so acute as to result in the 
actual starvation of a large number of persons. Wide stretches of 
fertile territory are indeed to be found in that province as in other 
parts of the country, but a peasant economy operating under the 
existing land system could not bear the strain of the needs and 
uncertainties of a total war. The war has served to drive home the 
lesson that no economic or political progress is possible unless the 
lot of the ryot is improved. 
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The problem of the ryot must be a matter of serious concern 
to India as well as other countries, for he not only produces essential 
foodstuffs and raw materials but upon his intake of finished goods 
will depend the further industrial development of the country and 
the stability of industrial production in western countries after 
the war. 


THE POSITION OF THE CULTIVATOR 


Some 284 million persons, or approximately 71 per cent. of the 
total population of the country at the present time, are in one way 
or another dependent upon agriculture, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal source of livelihood for no less than 67 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The agriculturists are made up of widely different groups: 
big landowners and titled persons possessing estates, in a few cases 
as large as some of the smaller sovereign States of Europe before 
the outbreak of the present war; intermediaries resident in com- 
fortable urban areas on incomes derived from the land; ryots 
actually engaged in cultivation; and landless labourers who work 
on the land for wages. The last two, who are the primary producers 
properly so called, form the great majority of the agricultural 
population, but a very considerable share of the income from the 
land goes to the two former and less numerous classes of agricul- 
turists. 

The conditions of land tenure in the different parts of the 
country were regulated in accordance with the policy adopted by 
the early British administrators at different times, and, conse- 
quently, a highly diversified and complicated system has been 
developed. In the Gangetic Valley (Bengal, Bihar, and parts of 
the United Provinces) and in the northern part of the province of 
Madras, which were the earliest areas to be brought under British 
rule, a class of landlords, known as ‘‘zamindars’’, was set up, whose 
payments to the State in respect of the land that they held were 
immutably fixed by a “permanent settlement of land revenue’’. 
But, subsequently when Bombay and other parts of Madras were 
settled, the Government dealt directly with the ryots and evolved a 
system of land revenue known as the “ryotwari’’ system. The 
distinctive feature of this system is the regulation of the land 
revenue periodically, usually at intervals of twenty or thirty years, 
and the revision of the scale in accordance with the circumstances 
prevailing at the time. A similar system was also instituted in the 
Punjab, though it is not known as ryotwari in that province. 

Thus, although there are large landowners in India, agriculture, 
except in the case of plantation crops, such as tea, coffee, and 
rubber, is of the small-scale type, and the ryots have, for the most 
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part, only tenancy rights, or are merely sharecroppers. This 
state of things is accounted for partly by social custom and partly 
by the play of economic forces. While it is regarded as honourable 
for all classes of people to own land and live on it, the actual work 
of ploughing the soil is considered to be beneath the dignity of the 
higher castes. There is, moreover, such a heavy demand for the 
lease of land that it has become more profitable for the owner, 
provided that he has a sufficiently large holding, to let it than to 
undertake the risky business of cultivation himself. Even the 
cultivating classes sometimes prefer to let the land. Thus, not 
only in zamindari tracts such as Bengal but even in Madras and 
other ryotwari areas, large numbers of landholders have taken to 
living merely on rent. In Bengal subtenancy has gone so far that 
in some districts such as Bakarganj there are as many as 15 to 20 
tenure holders between the zamindar at the top and the actual 
tiller at the bottom. According to a Government commission of 
enquiry which recently reported on the Bengal land system’, the 
process “has resulted in dissipating the responsibility for the best 
use of the land in the national interest among a host of rent- 
receivers, all of whom have to be supported by the labour of the 
cultivators and none of whom has either the incentive or power to 
exercise any control over the use of the land”. In the more fertile 
of the ryotwari areas of Madras, the tenants, to whom the larger 
landholders sublet the land, let it in turn to others on a share- 
cropping basis. Even in the Punjab, which is noted for its stalwart 
peasant proprietors, about 47 per cent. of the land is cultivated 
by tenants-at-will. 

The ryot, on whom the real burden of agriculture falls, may 
belong to one of several categories. The cultivating pattadars (free- 
holders) of the ryotwari areas are the most favoured because they 
hold the land directly from the Government. Next come the 
zamindars’ tenants, who hold the land on various degrees of per- 
manency but who largely enjoy what are known as the three F’s— 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and freedom of sale. These are far better 
off than the tenants-at-will, who hold the land as a rule on a 
year-to-year tenancy. At the bottom of the scale are the mere 
tillers of the soil who cultivate the land on a share-cropping basis. 

Allied to this last-named class are the agricultural labourers 
who work for wages. They, too, are a numerous class. They include 
persons who at one time possessed their own land, but having lost 
it through indebtedness, turn to agricultural work for a living. 
The great majority of wage earners in agriculture, however, belong 
to the ‘‘scheduled castes’’, which are also known as “‘untouchables”’ 


1 Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal (Calcutta, 1938). 
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or hartijans.1 In India, as elsewhere, serfdom was at one time a 
common feature of agricultural organisation. Vestiges of it still 
survive in most parts of the country. The Dublas and Kolis of the 
province of Bombay and the Pannaiyals of the South, for instance, 
frequently bind themselves to work for a landholder in lieu of the 
repayment of a loan, taken for the purpose of meeting expenses 
connected with a wedding or some other domestic event. The 
debtor is seldom able to pay off the debt in his lifetime, with the 
result that his son inherits it as well as the obligation to continue 
to work for it. Many such workers contrive to find an escape 


from this position by seeking employment on the plantations of 
Assam or the Nilgiris, or even in Ceylon and Malaya. 

The gainfully employed population of India, including working 
dependants, totalled 153,916,050 in 1931, according to the census 
taken in that year.? Particulars of the numbers engaged in agricul- 
tural occupations are set out below.’ 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED POPULATION OF INDIA ENGAGED IN 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS IN 1931 
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As will be seen from the above table, of the total of over 98.6 
million persons dependent on agriculture, all except some 3.48 





1 On this point, see also Sir Atul C. CHaTrERygs, Joc. cit., p. 438. 

2 A census was taken in 1941—cf. East India (Census/ 1941). Abstract of 
Tables. Cmd. 6435 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943)—but particulars of 
the occupational classification of the population have not yet been published. 

3 Statistical Abstract for British Thata, 1943. Cmd. 6441 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1943), table 30. 
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million are actual workers and may be described as primary ‘pro- 
ducers. Cultivating owners and tenant cultivators together total 
61 million. If the non-working dependants were also reckoned, 
the population of India dependent on agriculture would be seen to be 
more numerous than the total population of the Americas, North 
and South. The landless agricultural labourers alone with their 
dependants would be as numerous as the combined population of 
France and Great Britain. 


THe NATURE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The total area of British India is estimated at 512.7 million 
acres. Of this total, the extent of the area under crops of one kind 
or another in 1938-39 was 209.4 million acres, while forest land, 
land unfit for cultivation, cultivable wasteland, and current fallow 
accounted for 68.2, 91.8, 94.2, and 48.3 million acres respectively. 
The area under food grains, reckoning twice over the land on which 
two crops are raised annually, totalled 186.3 million acres: rice, 
69.9 million; wheat, 26.8 million; barley, 6.2 million; millets, 
33.6 million; maize 5.7 million; grams, 11.7 million; and other 
grains and pulses, 32.3 million; while the area under other food 
crops (fruits, vegetables, spices, etc.), sugar, oilseeds, cotton, jute, 
‘tobacco, fodder crops, and miscellaneous items, such as tea, coffee, 
indigo, etc., amounted, respectively, to 6.8, 3.2, 16.2, 13.9, 3.1, 
1.2, 10.4, and 1.6 million acres. 

It may be asked why, with such a large proportion of the land 
under food crops and a great majority of the population engaged 
in agriculture, the country is unable to produce an adequate supply 
of food for its own needs. It is not because of any defect of the 
‘soil, for the staple food grain, rice, is grown on land which receives 
annually a large deposit of alluvium flowing down the rivers 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra, Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna, and 
Cauvery, and which as regards fertility can stand comparison with 
any other part of the world. To answer this question, it would be 
necessary to enquire into the peculiar characteristics of rural 
economy in India. It may, however, be observed at the outset 
that while it is true that the supply of food produced in the country 
even in normal times is inadequate according to recognised nutri- 
tional standards, it cannot be said that there is any such serious 
deficit measured by the effective economic demand for food. In 
other words, what is lacking is the necessary purchasing power. 
Large numbers of people are under-employed or unemployed and 





1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1943, table No. 187. 
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cannot, therefore, afford an adequate diet. Such a state of affairs 
cannot be remedied by merely increasing the production of food- 
stuffs. It is necessary at the same time to take measures to bring 
about fuller employment and with it an increase in purchasing 
power. 

Secondly, it is true that in the years immediately before the 
outbreak of the present war, India imported annually from Burma 
and Indo-China about 1.4 million tons of rice, or less than 5 per 
cent. of the total annual supply of rice. The imported rice was 
mostly of inferior quality and was in demand by the labouring 
classes in the rapidly developing urban areas. The food shortage 
in Bengal may be accounted for mainly by two abnormal factors. 
There was, on the one hand, a considerable increase in the civilian 
demand for food because of an increase in the purchasing power 
of persons who had formerly lived on low rations. On the other 
hand, there was simultaneously a sharp reduction in the food supply 
on account of the poor local harvests and the tendency on the part 
of the larger agriculturists to withhold stocks from the markets 
because of the uncertainties of the military situation and the threat 
of a Japanese invasion. The situation has greatly improved since, 
partly because of subsequent harvests, which have been partic- 
ularly good, and also as a result of the special efforts made by the 
Government of India to increase the supplies by an expansion of 
production and by imports. 

It is, however, beyond question that India does not produce a 
sufficient supply of foodstuffs to meet the proper dietetic require- 
ments of its teeming millions. This is especially true of the ‘‘pro- 
tective’’ foodstuffs such as milk products, fruits and vegetables, 
and fish and poultry. According to investigations made in 1936 by 
the British expert Sir John Russell, the food supply available at 
the time represented a diet of 20 to 22 ounces of food grains, 
equivalent to 2,000 to 2,500 calories (according to the amount of 
oilseeds consumed) and a nitrogen supply of 12 grams per head 
daily. There are many lacunae in the food statistics of India, and 
not until these are filled in will it be possible to arrive at a more 
accurate estimate of the situation. 


Causes of Low Productivity 


As will be seen from the particulars given in the following table’, 
there can be no doubt of the low productivity of agriculture in 
India in comparison with other countries. 





1 Based on Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1939-40 (Series 
L.O.N. Publications, 1940, II. A.3, Geneva, 1940), tables 23, 29, and 51. 
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YIELD OF RICE, WHEAT, AND COTTON IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
IN 1938-39 
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It needs to be borne in mind, however, that India is a vast 
sub-continent with land of varying degrees of fertility and cul- 
tivated by different methods. ‘‘Wet cultivation’’, or the flooding 
of the fields, gives a much higher yield than “dry cropping”’. 
Owing to the pressure of population, cultivation has been extended 
to land of inferior quality, and the figures cited above are averages 
calculated for the whole country. It may well be that a similar 
average for the whole of Europe would show equally poor results. 
A more satisfactory criterion would be the yield for each unit of 
labour employed in cultivation, but the necessary data for such 
comparison are not available. However that may be, it is certain 
that the total agricultural output falls far short of the country’s 
food requirements. The low productivity is the result of a number 
of factors, such as the uneconomic nature of the holdings, the use 
of inefficient methods and implements, the under-employment and 
wastage of labour, the unfavourable climatic conditions, and the 
unenterprising and passive attitude of the large majority of cultiva- 
tors. Some of these factors are briefly commented upon below. 


Preponderance of Workers Without a Stake in the Land. 


An outstanding feature of Indian agriculture is that those who 
are engaged in the actual work of cultivation are, for the most 
part, poor and illiterate and interested mainly in the immediate 
harvest. They have hardly any further stake in the land. The 
energy and enterprise of the numerous landowners, farmers, and 
peasant proprietors who are ready to try new methods and adopt 
them if they are found suitable are largely responsible for the 
development of American and European agriculture. Such a class 
is conspicuous by its absence in India. There are, as has been pre- 
viously stated, landlords in India owning large estates, but with a 
few outstanding exceptions they take no interest in agriculture 
and are only concerned to secure the highest possible rents by taking 
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advantage of the competition between tenants for the lease of 
the land. It is clear from the Reports of the Census in 1921 and 
1931 that the class of non-cultivating landholders has been increas- 
ing since the war of 1914-18. The increase is particularly notice- 
able in Bengal, where the number of such persons rose from 360,000 
in 1921 to 634,000 in 1931. The same trend may be discerned in 
the ryotwari tracts of Madras, where the proportion of non- 
cultivating landholders rose from 1 per mille in 1901 to 4 in 1911 and 
16 in 1931. Should this trend remain unchecked, it might have 
far-reaching consequences. Land is never so well tilled as when it 
is tilled by the proprietor. Arthur Young said of European agri- 
culture that “‘the magic of private property turns sand into gold”’. 
The same may be said of Indian experience, for in parts of the coun- 
try in which the ryot holds the land directly from the State it is 
obviously better husbanded than in areas in which tenant cultiva- 
tion is the rule. 


Inefficiency. 

Small-scale peasant culture has not prevented the development 
in European countries of a prosperous agriculture with high 
returns from the land. In many parts of India the peasants are as 
hard working as anywhere else, but the returns for their labour 
are insufficient because of the use of antiquated methods and im- 
plements, inadequate manuring of the land, the employment of 
cattle of poor breed, and other such factors. Some of the traditional 
methods of the Indian ryot are highly skilled and have won the 
admiration of experts, but inefficient methods of cultivation are 
characteristic of large parts of the country. Most soils in India 
require careful manuring, but the ryot does not possess the necess- 
ary funds for the purpose. Green manure, which could at one time 
be gathered by any one willing to take the trouble, is no longer 
available in sufficient quantities. In many parts of the country cow 
dung is the only available manure, but it is generally used for fuel, 
a practice the more difficult to check because of the lack of any 
other fuel. The use of fertilisers is almost unknown except in the 
case of special crops raised on a capitalist basis. 

India has nearly a third of the world’s total of cattle population, 
but the increasing encroachment on pasture land and the all too 
meagre efforts to improve the breed by scientific methods have re- 
sulted in a marked deterioration of the cattle. The traditional 
veneration for the cow has led to the preservation of unwanted cattle, 
which, pressing on the restricted supply of fodder, reduces the pro- 
portion of serviceable cattle. 

To the foregoing causes of agricultural inefficiency may be 
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added the low vitality of agricultural labour consequent upon the 
large incidence of wasting diseases, such as malaria and hookworm, 
and the gradual deterioration of the soil in the absence of ener- 
getic measures to combat soil erosion. 


Uneconomic Size and Fragmentation of Holdings. 


As in industry, where under-sized units are unprofitable because 
of the waste involved, so in agriculture an economic holding must 
not be smaller in size than the required minimum. The size of an 
economic unit differs, of course, from region to region and according 
to the nature of the crop raised. A ryot in the Surat district of 
Bombay with three acres of good garden land could support a 
family in comparative comfort, while in the dry tract of the Deccan 
with a poor soil thirty acres might prove insufficient. The large 
majority of holdings in India are too small to be economic. In a 
Madras village, surveyed some years ago, 600 out of the 833 
holdings—70 per cent.—were 1 to 5 acres in extent. In the United 
Provinces the average size of the holdings is about 2.5 acres. 
In Atgan, a village in the Surat district of Bombay, 143 out of the 
431 holdings, or over 25 per cent. of the total, are less than an acre 
each. Even in the Punjab, where holdings are comparatively larger, 
an enquiry made in 2,400 villages in 1926 showed that 22.5 per cent. 
of the cultivators had holdings ranging from 1 to 5 acres, and 20.5 
per cent. from 5 to 10 acres. 

The reduction in the size of the holdings in recent years is no 
less striking. In Madras a few villages formerly surveyed in 1916 
were recently resurveyed by the Department of Economics of the 
University of Madras.' The survey revealed a general trend towards 
a diminution of the size of holdings. In one village with 220 holdings 
of 1 to 5 acres each in 1916, the number of such holdings had 
grown by 1936 to 600 while the larger holdings had diminished. 
Dr. Harold Mann’s surveys in Bombay tell a similar tale. The 
trend may be accounted for by the repeated subdivision of holdings 
inevitable under the Hindu and Moslem laws of inheritance. 

The holdings are not only too small, but they are fragmentary 
and scattered. A holding of only three acres may, for instance, be 
composed of numerous stretches of land scattered about in one, or 
in some cases even in more than one, village. 


Unemployment and Under-employment. 


In large areas of the country not more than one crop can be 
grown annually, which keeps the cultivator occupied for only six 


1P. J. THomas and K. C, RAMAKRISHNAN: Some South Indian Villages: A 
Resurvey (Madras, 1940). 
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months in the year. Even in the harvest season regular work is 
available only for a few weeks. This is especially true of the rice 
growing areas of Bengal. A more intensive culture would enable 
more crops to be raised and make for more steady employment, 
while adding to the total return from the land. Subsidiary industries 
would provide further relief from unemployment, but no sustained 
effort has so far been made in these directions, with the result that 
there is widespread unemployment and underemployment in 
rural areas. Even in the present emergency with all its demands 
for manpower, it was recently found that as much as a third of the 
population of Bengal was virtually unemployed. This is an import- 
ant factor to be borne in mind in considering the figures for agricul- 
tural production in India. 


Liability to Risks. 

There are many risks attendant on agriculture in India, the 
foremost of them being drought and floods. Cultivation, especially 
in areas such as Bengal, has not without reason come to be known 
as “‘a gamble on the monsoon”’. Irrigation has to some extent 
been a welcome corrective, and approximately 20 per cent. of the 
land under cultivation is at present assured of a steady supply of 
water. There are also other factors which take their toll of the land, 
including pests and diseases, and, not least, the ravages of wild 
animals in the neighbourhood of forests. The annual loss to the 
province of Bombay alone from the last mentioned factor has been 
estimated at 700 million rupees. 


Inadequate Credit, Marketing, and Storage Facilities. 


The Indian ryot is essentially a subsistence farmer and has 
little inducement to look upon agriculture as a commercially pro- 
fitable undertaking. For various reasons rates of interest have 
been high in India. Although following the depression of the early 
thirties there has been statutory regulation of interest rates in 
several provinces, the ryot has still to have recourse to the money- 
lender for loans, mortgaging, as a rule, the next crop and at rates 
well above 12 per cent. This involves not only onerous indebtedness 
but also in some cases the sale of the crop to the moneylender at 
prices previously determined and particularly favourable to him. 
The absence of a well-established practice of grading and processing 
agricultural produce is also a serious handicap as regards trading. 
The relatively high cost of transport due to the lack of adequate 
means of communication is another contributory factor in the high 
cost of marketing. Attempts have been made to provide rural 
credit and marketing facilities by means of the co-operative move- 
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ment, but these efforts have as yet touched only the fringe of the 
problem. The ‘regulated markets’’ which have lately been estab- 
lished in certain centres are at too great a distance for the ordinary 
ryot to benefit by them to any considerable extent. The lack of 
adequate facilities for storage is another factor which is detrimental 
to the interests of the cultivator, who has to sell the produce at 
harvest time when prices are low and to buy supplies subsequently 
for his own use at higher prices. 


Rents and Taxes. 


The land revenue due to the State is only a small fraction of the 
rent received by the landlord in areas in which the system of 
‘permanent settlement”’ is in force.! Even in the other areas, where 
the land revenue is determined periodically, it never exceeds 50 
per cent. of the net return from the land and normally works out 
at a much lower level, especially in periods of rising prices. If there 
is a steep fall in prices, it becomes a real burden, but steps are 
usually taken to reduce this by partial remission and other measures. 
In the case of a tenant-at-will or share tenant the competition for 
land due to the growth of the agricultural population is so keen 
that to win the bid he must be prepared to part with a large portion 


of the annual produce, keeping only a little for himself. Investiga- 
tions made in Bengal show that before the war, in several districts, 
well over 50 per cent. of the produce went for rent; in three districts 
the proportion was as high as 60 to 70 per cent., and only in 9 of 
the 26 districts considered was it below 20 per cent. 


Land Alienation. 


The cumulative result over a period of years of the various 
factors mentioned above has been the impoverishment of the 
ryot and his increasing indebtedness, followed in a large number 
of cases by bankruptcy and the alienation of the land. The process, 
which has been going on for some decades past, gathered momen- 
tum during the years of the world economic depression, 1930-1934, 
when there was a steep fall in prices to 50 per cent. below the 1929 
level. Rural indebtedness in India was estimated at 9,000 million 
rupees in 1929. When in the following years, as has already been 
stated, it increased rapidly, measures were taken to scale down 
creditors’ claims and prevent alienation of the land. In several of 
the provinces the local Governments set up under the Government 
of India Act of 1935 adopted important measures of agrarian 


reform. 





1 On this point see, however, “Agrarian Reform in Bengal”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 349.—Ep. 
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Before the establishment of the British system of law courts, 
alienation of the land was not common in the country and effective 
checks against it were in force by virtue of the customary law. 
The introduction of the English law of contract and the Civil 
Procedure Code proved, however, to be potent weapons in the 
hands of thé moneylenders, of which they were not slow to take 
advantage. Correctives were administered subsequently in the form 
of the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1902, which forbade the 
alienation of agricultural land except to agriculturists, and the 
Usurious Loans Act of 1918, which applied to the whole of British 
India and empowered the law courts to scrutinise the validity of 
loan transactions. Notwithstanding such checks, the extent of 
land alienation tended to increase. The number of landless agricul- 
tural labourers rose from 21.6 million in 1921 to 31 million in 1931. 
In 1921, for every 1,000 peasant proprietors, there were 291 land- 
less agricultural labourers; in 1931 the number had risen to 407. 
These figures are significant of the general trend, and such evidence 
as is available shows that it has been accentuated still further in 
subsequent years. 

In the light of the considerations set out above, it is not sur- 
prising to find from the farm cost surveys conducted in certain 
areas, and from the investigations made by the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry and the Gokhale Institute of Economics at 
Poona, that a large number of family budgets in rural areas show a 
deficit. But there is no ground for pessimism, although far more 
study is required to reach firm conclusions. Experience in parts 
of the Punjab, Gujerat, and South India (especially Coimbatore and 
Travancore, where owing to the use of hydro-electric power agricul- 
tural development has entered a new stage full of promise) provides 
ample testimony to the possibility of making Indian agriculture 
profitable, if only the necessary leadership can be found. 


Tue STANDARD OF LIVING IN RURAL AREAS 


Enquiries made in different parts of the country leave no doubt 
of the low money income in rural areas. Sir Azizul Haque, at pre- 
sent Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who collected 
data in respect of 26 districts in Bengal, has estimated the net 
income per family in nine of them at less than 100 rupees per 
annum.! According to a survey conducted in 1937-38 of 620 
families engaged in cultivation in Wai taluka (district) of Bombay, 
with holdings averaging 12.5 acres each, including 9.5 acres in cul- 
tivation, the net income per family was 88 rupees per annum, 


1 Sir Azizul Haque: The Man Behind the Plough (1939). 
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without allowing for interest on the capital, or wages for the 
labour, involved. Should these two factors be taken into account 
and the wages reckoned at 9 rupees a month, the result would be 
a deficit of 99 rupees per annum.' This latter is an instance of 
conditions relating to “‘dry cultivation’, but the situation is some- 
what better where garden land, or ‘wet cultivation”, as in some 
of the deltaic tracts of Madras, is concerned. The income per 
family in five villages surveyed in Madras in 1937 has, for instance, 
been estimated at 144 to 325 rupees.? Even in such favoured areas 
the income of the large majority of families is quite low. In a fairly 
typical village 105 families, or 63 per cent. of the total, have incomes 
of less than 250 rupees a year. The average income per family of 
four or five members in the more prosperous areas is seldom above 
270 rupees per annum. 

The income of landless agricultural labourers is, of course, still 
lower, although precise information on the subject is scanty. 
According to a survey of harijan labour in Bombay in 1940, the 
average annual income per head was 29 rupees.*® .In Madras, accord- 
ing to village surveys conducted in 1937, the wages for adult men 
ranged from 3 to 6 annas per day; for women, 2 to 4 annas; and for 
boys, 1.5 to 2 annas.* The Pannaiyal labourers are usually paid 
in kind at harvest time, but they receive cash wages at low rates 
for transplantation, weeding, and other such operations. In some 
areas the rate of wages is higher, but the total is still small since 
work is available on the whole for less than six months in the year. 
The practice of paying wages in kind persists in the rice growing 
areas, but where cash crops such as cotton, jute, and sugar cane 
are concerned money wages are the rule. 

Money income as a measure of welfare is, however, ant to be 
misleading, particularly in the case of a country like India. An 
analysis of family budgets is much more significant. There have 
been a few such studies and, as may be expected, they show that the 
bulk of the income in rural areas is expended on food. An enquiry 
into 145 family budgets in the Kolaba district of Bombay in 1927 
revealed the distribution of the income in the following proportions: 
food, 75 per cent.; clothing, 11 per cent.; fuel and lighting, 3 per 
cent.; and miscellaneous, 11 per cent. The enquiry also showed 
that over half the families lived below the minimum for subsistence.® 
The conclusions for the family budget investigation made in 1937 





1D. R. Gapem and V. R. Gapcit: A Survey of Farm Business in Wai Taluka 
(Poona, 1940). 

2P. J. THomas and K. C. RAMAKRISHNAN, 9. cit. 

3 R. K. Muxerje&e: Land Problems in India. 

‘ P. J. THomas and K. C. RAMAKRISHNAN, 0 - cit. 

5 Indian Journal of Economics (Allahabad), pr. 1927. 
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by the University of Madras were similar. In Vadamalaipuram, 
for instance, while residents living on rent from the land expended 
59 per cent. of their income on food and 12 per cent. on clothing, 
the corresponding figures for tenant cultivators were 78 and 7 per 
cent. 

The food generally consumed in the countryside falls far short 
of dietetic standards. In the Madras villages, for instance, it was 
found that the intake of carbohydrates was generally in excess of 
requirements, while that of proteins was not half the quantity 
needed and that of fats was still more meagre. These conclusions 
have since been confirmed by two experts, Dr. Aykroyd and Mr. 
Krishnan of the Nutrition Research Laboratories at Coonoor. Sir 
John Megaw, Public Health Commissioner, as a result of investiga- 
tions made in 1933, estimated that 47 per cent. of the population 
was poorly nourished and 31 per cent. very badly nourished. 

A sufficient commentary on the inadequacy of clothing is pro- 
vided by the fact that the annual consumption of textiles per head 
of the population for the whole country is only 16 yards. Housing 
conditions in rural areas are notoriously poor, and in most places 
there is no protected water supply. In many tracts water of any 
kind is scarce except in the rainy season. 

The standard of living of the harijans is particularly low, and 
it was workers of this class who suffered most by the famine in 
Bengal in 1943. 


Rural Sanitation 


Mortality during the period 1900-1931 from cholera, influenza 
(1918-19), and malaria has been estimated at 10.75, 12.5, and 30 
million, respectively. The total annual toll of malaria is estimated 
at 2 million. No less than 50 million persons suffer from malaria 
in a normal year. A case of death from malaria involves, as a rule, 
2,000 to 4,000 days of sickness. The consequent waste of labour and 
economic loss are enormous, 

The death rate in India in 1938 was 24.3 per mille, as compared 
with 11.8 in the United Kingdom and 9.6 in Australia. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the babies in India die before they are one year 
old, 60 per cent. of them in the first week; only 35 per cent. of the 
children born attain the age of thirty, as compared with 73 per cent. 
in the United Kingdom, 76 per cent. in Sweden, 68 per cent. in 
France and Germany, and 65 per cent. in Japan. The expectation 
of life at birth is only 27 years in'India, while it is 67 in New Zealand, 
62 in the United Kingdom, 61 in the United States, 57 in France, 
and 43 in Japan. 

It has lately become the fashion to impute this state of things 
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to the large and growing population of the country. The real cause 
is, however, to be found in the current economic and social system. 
The real remedy consists in the proper development of the country’s 
natural resources, which are large. Such development, far from 
being injurious to world economy, may well prove to be an 
advantage to it. 


SoME RECENT TRENDS 


The sketch of rural conditions in India presented above would be 
inaccurate and incomplete if no reference were made to some of 
the ameliorating factors since the beginning of the present century. 
The construction of irrigation works, as has been previously re- 
marked, has made cultivation less dependent on rainfall, and 
agriculture has benefited largely, at any rate in such areas as the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, and parts of Madras. The extension 
of railways and other communications has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the development of marketing facilities and of the 
unity of the economic life of the country. In consequence, the 
ravages of famine, alarming and frequent at one time, have been to 
a considerable extent brought under control. The expansion of 
money crops such as cotton, jute, sugar cane, and oilseeds has 
also been instrumental in providing a balanced economy in many 
rural areas. 

But all these benefits have almost wholly accrued to the landed 
proprietors. The actual workers, whether tenants or landless 
labourers, have had only a very small share. The growth of ab- 
sentee landlordism, the fragmentation of the land, the rise of a rural 
proletariat, and the decline in employment in rural areas—all these 
are an unmistakable indication of the deterioration of the condi- 
tion of agricultural workers and of the increasingly competitive 
- character of rural life. Co-operation and agricultural research 
have made some progress but not sufficiently to influence the 
countryside to any considerable extent. 

The necessary data are not available for appraising in greater 
detail the trends of recent economic development. The resurvey 
conducted by the University of Madras of a few villages in the 
province, to which reference has been made above, leads to the 
conclusion that since 1916, while transport facilities have increased 
and there has been a greater impact of the towns on the countryside 
with a consequent tendency to break down social barriers, there 
has been no perceptible improvement in agricultural methods or in 
the standard of living of the masses in rural areas. Such changes 
as have taken place in their diet or mode of life, as, for instance, the 
consumption of milled, instead of hand-polished, rice, of coffee and 
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tea, instead of porridge made of cereals, and of refined sugar, 
instead of brown sugar, and the use of shoddy mill-made, instead of 
durable hand-made, cloth, are by no means a real improvement. 
There has been no increase in per capita production and the organi- 
sation of distribution has become definitely less effective.! 


The Effect of Industrial Development on Employment 


Large-scale industrial development has undeniably made re- 
markable progress since 1925. Even before the outbreak of the 
present war the country had become self-sufficient in respect of 
sugar, cement, and matches, and the larger part of its requirements 
of cotton textiles and iron and steel was met by home production. 
The hope that industrial development would relieve rural unem- 
ployment and the pressure on the land has been belied. The intro- 
duction of machine manufacture has led to the decay of handi- 
crafts, which still provide employment for a considerable proportion 
of Indian workers, and has aggravated rural unemployment. It 
has been calculated, for instance, that the employment of 350,000 
operatives in textile mills has resulted in the displacement, wholly 
or partly, of six million handloom workers from their traditional 
occupation, making them dependent on the land for a living. The 
magnitude of the technological unemployment entailed by the 
development of the cotton textile industry is the more significant 
when it is recalled that handloom weaving, which has been a highly 
specialised trade in India from time immemorial and which has 
catered not only for the home market but for exports as well, still 
supports a total of ten million persons, if the dependants of the 
workers are also taken into account. 

Having regard to these factors, it is not surprising to find in the 
decennial census figures an increasing proportion of the population 
dependent on agriculture, notwithstanding the march of industry. 
The proportion increased from 61 per cent. in 1872 to 73 per cent. 
in 1921. Industrialisation by itself has failed as a means of relieving 
unemployment and of raising the general standard of living, and it 
is clearly necessary to devise a new approach to the problem by 
having recourse to more comprehensive social-economic planning 
if widespread social upheaval is to be averted. 


Wartime Changes 


The increase in the demand for agricultural products and in 
prices due to the war has undoubtedly had a beneficial effect, al- 
though only a comparatively small proportion of the cultivators 


1 P. J. THoMas and K. C. RAMAKRISHNAN, Op. cit. 
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have a sufficient margin for sale. The wartime industrial expansion 
and expansion of the armed forces have also tended to relieve 
unemployment for the time being. But on the other hand, the high 
prices have affected adversely the workers dependent on money 
wages. It was they who suffered most by the recent famine in 
Bengal. Moreover, a large majority of the cultivators who have 
benefited by the prevailing prices have failed to consolidate their 
gains by saving them for after the war and have resorted to panicky 
purchases, with the result that a substantial part of the profit has 
passed on to the commerical classes. No sufficiently effective steps 
to counteract this tendency were taken in time, and there 
has been little demand for them from workers’ spokesmen. The 
inequalities of distribution have, consequently, been aggravated. 
The central problem in India at the present time, which must be 
solved as an indispensable preliminary condition to further social, 
economic, and political advancement, is that of increasing the 
purchasing power of the primary producer. It is the essential first 
step if the living standards—of health, education, productivity— 
of the masses are to be raised and the scope of the internal market 
enlarged with advantage to the Indian economy and to world 
economy as a whole. 








The Mobilisation of Foreign Labour 
by Germany 


The International Labour Office published in 1943 a report— 
The Displacement of Population in Europe'—which estimated at 
thirty million the number of inhabitants of the continent of Europe 
forced to move from their homes since the beginning of the war. In 
chapter III of the report, which deals with the mobilisation of foreign 
labour for work in Germany, the number of civilian workers and 
prisoners of war at work in Germany by the beginning of 1943 was 
placed at six and a half million. The following note supplements the 
information contained in this chapter and brings the figures up to the 
beginning of 1944. 


Eight million six hundred thousand foreign workers were em- 
ployed in Germany by the beginning of January 1944. This total 
is an approximate figure, made up of 6,400,000 civilian workers 
and 2,200,000 employed prisoners of war; it represents an increase 
of some 2,000,000 over the number of foreigners estimated to be 
employed in Germany a year earlier. 

The table which follows presents comparative figures of foreign 
workers in Germany for seven dates, beginning in October 1940 
and ending in January 1944, and shows separately the number of 
civilian workers and of employed war prisoners, according to the 
territory from which the workers came. The boundaries of the 
territories listed are those in effect before the end of 1939. Explana- 
tions and references for all the figures prior to the beginning of 
1943 may be found in The Displacement of Population in Europe.* 
A short explanation of the 1943-44 figures, territory by territory, 
follows. 


ANALYSIS BY TERRITORY 


Poland 
Civilian Workers. 


Three groups of Polish workers are included in the figure of 
1,400,000 estimated to have been at work in the Greater Reich at 


1 The Displacement of Population in Europe, by Dr. Eugene M. Ku iscuer. 
a — and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 8. Montreal, 1943. 
iv + pp. 

2? The note is based on information communicated to the I.L.O. by Dr. 
KULISCHER (with the co-operation of Dr. J. B. SCHECHTMANN). 

* The original table and references are to be found on p. 160. Explanatory 
notes to the table and a detailed analysis of the mobilisation of foreign labour 
by Germany from before the war until the beginning of 1943 are given on pp. 
117-162. The order of territories in the present article follows the order of the 
original table. 
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FOREIGN LABOUR EMPLOYED IN GERMANY AT VARIOUS DATES FROM 
THE END OF 1939 TO THE BEGINNING OF 1944 
(in thousands) 





Octo- : i January 
1 April | 25 Sept. | Spring 
Territory of origin A 1941 1941 1942 1944 








Po.anp: Civilian workers 340| 873 1,007.6 1,000 —_ 
Employed war prisoners | 540) 80 8O 80 . 
Denmark: Civilian workers 25 31 28.9 30 
Norway: Civilian workers 1.4 —_— 2 i 
NETHERLANDS: Civilian workers 90 93 170 : 
Bevcium: Civilian workers 87 121.5 215 ~ 
Employed war prisoners 8O 8 77 
FRANCE: Civilian workers 25 48.6 150 
Employed war prisoners 1,250 |1,250 |1,200 
Yucosvavia: Civilian workers 48 108.8 200 
Employed war prisoners — 180 165 
Croatia: Civilian workers — _— 
Sersia: Civilian workers — — 


GREECE: Civilian workers j 8 


U.S.S.R.: Civilian workers — 
Employed war prisoners 300 


LitHuvANIA: Civilian workers — 
Latvia: Civilian workers = 
Estonia: Civilian workers — 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: BOHEMIA-Mo- 
RAVIA (PROTECTORAT#): 
Civilian workers 200 
SLovAKIA: Civilian workers 69 


ItaLy: Civilian workers 300 
Employed war prisoners 


HuneGary: Civilian workers 21 35 
Butcaria: Civilian workers 8 
RuMANIA: Civilian workers 4 
Spain: Civilian workers 1.1 
SWITZERLAND: Civilian workers 17 
SWEDEN: Civilian workers 1.2 
FINLAND: Civilian workers 0.2 
PorTuGAL: Civilian workers 0.1 








= lL wow meee! 


> 


Tora: Civilian workers 1,500 
Employed war prisoners™ 1,300 





APPROXIMATE TOTAL FOREIGN 
LaBouR EMPLOYED IN GERMANY 2,800 


























The sign — signifies “figure not known” 


1 Total number of prisoners including those not actually employed. 

2? Excluding Ukrainian workers from Eastern Galicia, but including workers from the General Government 
and the incorporated Polish provinces, as well as liberated Polish prisoners of war working under contract. 

3 Including 250,000 prisoners of war converted into “free workers’’. 

4 Excluding 250,000 prisoners of war converted into “free workers’’. P 

§ Including 18,000 Volksdeutsche (i.e., persons classed as belonging to the German community) from Slovakia. 

6 This figure is a total for all countries for which separate figures are not given above, and covers more 
than the countries bracketed together (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Dec., 1941, No. 34, Part V, p. 610). x 

7 The total employed war prisoners shown for the dates from Oct. 1940 to the beginning of 1943 inclusive are 
smaller than the totals obtained by adding the figures in each column; the reason is that the war prisoner figures 
given in the table for Poland, Belgium, and Yugoslavia include officers, who, in accordance with the Geneva Con- 
vention concerning the employment of prisoners of war, were not ordinarily put to work. 
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the beginning of 1944: (1) 900,000 represents the number of Poles 
at work in Germany who came from the General Government'; 
this figure is an estimate, taking into account the loss produced 
by death and the return of 10 per cent. each year of the total 
1,200,000 Polish workers reported in October 1943 as having been 
sent to Germany from the General Government?®; (2) 250,000 
represents the workers in Germany who came from the incorporated 
Polish provinces*; and (3) 250,000 are prisoners of war whose 
status has been converted into that of civilian workers. 

Articles in the German press indicate that efforts have been 
continued to increase the number of workers for German industries 
but that these have not been very successful. At the beginning 
of January 1944, however, 24,000 Polish workers were reported 
to have been sent to the Ruhr Basin.§ 


Prisoners of War. 


On 15 April 1943, only 56,000 of the 694,000 Polish prisoners 
of war were still in German prison camps. They were mainly 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the Polish standing 
Army. At the end of 1940, 180,000 former Polish prisoners were 
employed as free labourers in German agriculture®, and it can be 
estimated that some 70,000 more were working in industrial under- 
takings, thus making up the 250,000 prisoners indicated above as 
having had their status converted into that of civilians working 
in Germany. 


Denmark 


Civilian Workers. 


It is estimated that the actual number of Danish workers in 
Germany at the end of December 1943 was some 23,000.7 There 





1 After the collapse of Poland in 1939 the territory was divided into three 
sections: the German-Polish provinces lost by Germany after 1918, plus areas 
which were under Russian rule before 1914, which were made into two new 
German provinces and known as the incorporated provinces; the rest of German- 
occupied territory, which became a separate administrative unit, known as the 
General Government; and the sections occupied by the U.S.S.R. In addition 
the Ciechanow district was merged into the province of East Prussia. After the 
invasion of the U.S.S.R., Eastern Galicia was included in the General Govern- 
ment, and Bialystok in the province of East Prussia. 

2 Die Deutsche Stimme (Munich), Oct. 1943. 

3 Orzel Bialy (organ of the Polish Army in the Middle East), 5 Dec. 1943; 
the Polish Ministry of Labour in London placed the number of workers from 
the incorporated provinces in 1939-1940 at 400,000, which, considering the 
return movement, mortality, etc., accords with the smaller figure for +943. 

* Die Deutsche Stimme, loc. cit.; Deutsche Kohlenzeitung (Berlin), 8 Feb. 1944. 

5 Wiesci Polske (Budapest), 14 Jan. 1944. 

® Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nov. 1941. 

7 Danske Tidende (underground paper), Nov. 1943, gives 35,000, pointing 
out that the number was decreasing. Danish circles estimate that on 1 Dec. the 
figure was 28,000, while the Chief of the German Employment Office in Denmark 
maintains that it was between 60,000 and 70,000 (Frit Danmark). On 31 Dec. 
1943, according to the Danish underground, German sources showed 18,087 
Danish men and 4,338 Danish women in Germany (Svenska Dagbladet, Stock- 
holm, 13 May 1944). 
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is a constant turnover of these workers; during the period June 
1940-March 1943, 101,140 men and 10,973 women were inter- 
mittently employed.! 


Norway 
Civilian Workers. 


In January 1944 the number of Norwegian workers in Germany 
was estimated at less than 2,000.2 ~ 

In April 1943 there were rumours that workers called up for 
labour service were being sent to Germany, but these were denied 
by the Chief of the Department for Social Affairs, who pointed 
out that the labour service was a national service, and that the law 
required the work to be done in Norway.® 


Netherlands 
Civilian Workers. 


There have been conflicting statements as to the number of 
Dutch workers in Germany, because the German policy has been 
to try to obtain new contingents of workers from the Netherlands 
by minimising the number. At the end of January 1944 the number 
was Officially given in the organ of the Netherlands Unemployment 
Council as 383,000.4 In February 1944, Dr. Stothfang, of the 
German Manpower Commission, stated that, although statistics 
showed 450,000 Dutch workers in the Reich, the actual figure 
was only 300,000, the remainder having returned home or failed 
to return after leave.’ As the official figure does not take into 
account the clandestine returns, it is probably too high. On the 
other hand, the figures given by Dr. Stothfang seem rather low 
compared with previous German estimates. Therefore 350,000 
might be taken as the approximately correct number. 

It is unlikely that the number of workers actually in Germany 
will be greatly increased in view of a further statement by Dr. 
Stothfang: 


Holland must provide more manpower. We do not care whether they work 
in Germany or Holland. Providing they do essential war work, it is preferable 
that they work in Holland. Only those people who are not employed on essen- 
tial work will be considered for work in Germany.*® 


Belgium 
Civilian Workers. 


In November 1943, 600,000 Belgian workers had been sent to 
Germany.’ Taking into account the return movement, including 


1 Vestkysten (Esbjerg), 12 Apr. 1943. 

? Royal Norwegian Information Service (New York), 19 Jan. 1944. 

’ Broadcast in Norwegian home service, 20 Apr. 1943. 

4 Arbeidsbestel, Mar. 1944. 

5 Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 8 Feb. 1944. In Oct. 1943 the Netherlands 
Central Bureau of Statistics estimated the number of Dutch workers in Germany 
at 380,000, plus 38,000 in France and Belgium (Economische Voorlichting, 12 
Nov. 1943). 

6 Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, loc. cit. 

7 Statement by the General Secretary of the Belgian Commission for Post- 
War Reconstruction (New York Times, 7 Nov. 1943). 
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tens of thousands of Belgian workers who did not return at the 
expiration of their home leave, it is estimated that by January 1944 
approximately 500,000 Belgians were working in Germany.' In 
addition nearly 100,000 Belgian workers were sent to German- 
occupied countries, mainly France and the Netherlands. 

An increase in the number of Belgians sent to Germany is 
unlikely in view of the German policy, noted above regarding the 
Netherlands, of keeping workers inessential industry working for Ger- 
many incountriesrelatively safer from bombing than Germany itself. 


Prisoners of War. 


Of the 126,178 Belgian prisoners of war in December 1940, 
68,600 remained in November 1943.2 A certain number of the 
prisoners are said to have been outside the camps, mostly on farms, 
and efforts have been made by Rexist (Belgian pro-Nazi party) 
representatives to persuade Belgian prisoners of war to work in 
the Reich. It is assumed that of the total number in November 
1943, approximately 30,000 Belgian prisoners of war were actually 
working in Germany.® 


France 
Civilian Workers. 


By the beginning of January 1944, the total of French civilian 
workers in Germany was placed at about 1,100,000. This figure 
includes between 800,000 and 900,000 workers recruited from 
France, and 250,000 French prisoners of war whose status had 
been changed to that of ‘free workers’’.* 

The civilian workers, who were recruited under the terms of a 
series of agreements reached between Mr. Laval on behalf of the 
Vichy Government and the German Commissioner-General of 
Manpower, Dr. Sauckel, are drawn from the whole of France 
(with the exception of Alsace, which has now been incorporated 
into Greater Germany’, and the prohibited areas). 


1 On 30 June 1943, 447,738 civilians were reported to be working in Germany 
(News from Belgium, New York, 22 Jan. 1944); from July to Sept. 1943, 21,000 
workers were recruited for Germany (Arbeidsbestel, Jan.-Feb. 1944), giving an 
average of 7,000 workers per month, or about 40,000 for the six months from 
June to Dec. 

2 Statement by the Belgian Embassy, Washington, D.C., 14 Oct. 1943; 
Belgian Information Centre (New York), 18 Nov. 1943. 

§’ Rumours indicated in Apr. 1943 that Belgian prisoners would be converted 
to civilian workers, but according to the Belgian Embassy in Washington on 
14 Oct. 1943, this had not been carried out. 

4 Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning, 25 Feb. 1944, stated that 700,000 
Frenchmen were working in Germany on 30 June 1943; Neue Zircher Zeitung, 
= A 1943, placed the figure for the end of Oct. 1943 at between 800,000 and 

* The first group of French civilians employed in the Reich came from Alsace- 
Lorraine, the number being officially given as 24,500 for the months July-Nov. 
1940. Then, oe the incorporation of these provinces into the Reich, 
Alsatians were not included in the subsequent statistics of foreign workers em- 
ployed in Germany. For a fuller description than that given in The Displace- 
ment of Population in Europe of the recruitment of Frond labour for Germany 





to the end of June 1943, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, 
ar. 1943, PP: 312-343: “The Recruitment of French Labour for Germany”; 


and Vol. X X, No. Re Jan. 1944, pp. 38-51: “The Mobilisation of French 
Workers for Germany’ 
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On 16 October 1943, Dr. Sauckel informed the Vichy Govern- 
ment that no further demands would be made on French manpower 
for Germany during 1943. Recruitment was to be limited to re- 
placements in order to furnish substitutes, on an individual basis, 
for the French workers who were to be allowed to return home 
(those over 45 years of age, or fathers of four children, and those 
who had worked in Germany for more than 18 months), ‘‘the 
principle being that the total number of French workers in Germany 
should remain the same’’. Under this system individual younger 
workers would replace those permitted to return to France. 

At the beginning of 1944, however, 10,000 new workers were 
requested for German factories. Apparently because of the failure 
of previous attempts to requisition manpower, the mobilisation 
of this group was to be carried out through personal call-ups.? 

Furthermore, out of 72,000 French workers in Germany who 
came home on leave, 57,000 were reported not to have returned.® 
Therefore, 57,000 French workers were required to register in 
February 1944, as part of a quota of 300,000 workers promised by 
the French Government to replace German workers conscripted 
for the Army, on the basis of a monthly delivery of 81,000 men for 
March, April, and May.‘ 


Prisoners of War. 


The total number of French prisoners of war in Germany, 
excluding the 250,000 who have been converted to the status of 
“free workers” was estimated in Décember 1943 as 1,000,000. 


Of this number, some 870,000 are at work. There are indications 
that not only soldiers but also some officers have accepted work 
in Germany. It has been reported, for example, that a number 
have been employed as volunteer workers in the Prussian State 
Library in Berlin as archivists, cataloguers, and attendants in the 
reading room.5 


Yugoslavia 
Civilian Workers. 


The total number of workers in Germany from Yugoslavia at 
the end of 1943 is estimated at approximately 270,000. It was 
stated in April 1943 that there were then 200,000 Croat workers 
in the Reich, including those who had come from France and 
Belgium, where they had been living for years.* A large proportion 
of the Croat workers, especially those employed in agriculture and 
forestry are seasonal workers who return home after the harvest; 
but 200,000 appears to be the average in Germany. 


1 Le Moniteur, 23 Oct. 1943; Journal des Débats, 13 and 14 Nov. 1943. It 
has been noted that this system permitted recruitment of younger workers from 
the 1939-1942 classes to replace workers whose output was probably lessened 
by age, family ties, or length of service in Germany. 

2 Tribune de Genéve, 24 Jan. 1944. 

3 Journal frangais de Genéve, 6 May 1944. 

* Tribune de Genéve, 20 Mar. 1944. 

5 L’Oeuvre, 16 May 1943. 

® Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 13 Apr. 1943; confirmed 21 Oct. 1943 by a 
Berlin announcement, in French, broadcast from Saigon. 
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The estimates as to the number of Serb workers vary from 
60,000 to 70,000. In February 1943 the number was stated to be 
66,000, and this is ‘‘to be increased and even doubled’’.' 


Prisoners of War. 


It is estimated that 95,000 of the 133,207 Yugoslav prisoners 
of war? in Germany are employed.* The prisoners remaining in 
Yugoslavia by the beginning of 1943 were almost exclusively of 
Serb extraction, as all those of German, Hungarian, Albanian, 
Croat, and Macedonian descent had been released. 


Greece 
Civilian Workers. 


By the autumn of 1943 about 16,000 workers had been sent 
to Germany from Greece. A large increase in the number has 
been called for in order to compensate for the partial exhaustion 
of the labour reservoirs in western Europe. Early in 1944 the number 
was reported to have reached 20,000.5 


U.S.S.R. 
Civilian Workers. 


It is difficult to determine exactly the number of Soviet civilian 
workers in Germany, partly because of the scarcity of the data 
and the contradictory character of the information, and partly 
because of the varied usage of the German terms ‘‘Eastern workers” 
and ‘‘workers from the East’’. The most probable total figure is 
2,000,000, including 710,000 workers from the Ukraine. The 
number of Soviet workers sent to Germany during 1943 increased 
at a high rate, particularly as a result of the German retreat. This 
increase was obtained by two different methods: (1) forcible abduc- 
tion of civilians; and, to a certain extent, (2) voluntary evacuation, 
together with the retreating armies, of certain groups of Soviet 
citizens. In a series of notes’, Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov 
pointed to the abduction of citizens to the German rear and to 
their utilisation first on Soviet territory and then, by deportation, 
in Germany proper. On 11 May 1943 he said: 


1 Radio Belgrade, 19 Jan. 1943, gave 70,000; Die Deutsche Stimme, Feb. 
1943, gave 66,000. 

2 The London Bureau of the Inter-Allied Committee for Post-War Require- 
ments gives this figure for prisoners. 

3 Schaffhauser Arbeiterzeitung, 31 Dec. 1942, placed the number of working 
Serbian prisoners of war at 100,000. 

4 Svenska Dagbladet, 15 Oct. 1943. 

5 Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, 20 Apr. 1944, which added that the regis- 
tration of Greek workers for employment in Germany was constantly increasing. 

* According to Reich Commissioner Koch, 710,000 workers came from the 
Ukraine in the summer of 1943 (Deutsche Ukraine-Zeitung, 5 June 1943); 
Dr. Rosenberg, Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories said in 
Aug. 1943: ‘‘More than 1,000,000 workers went to work in factories in Germany 
and on German farms for the Reich Commissariat of the Ukraine alone” (‘‘Trans- 
ocean’’ news agency, 27 Aug. 1943). 

7U.S.S.R. Emsassy, Washington, D.C.: Information Bulletin, Dec. 1943, 
special supplement: “Soviet War Documents”. 
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In the past six months the military and civil authorities of the Soviet Union 
discovered on the territory freed by the Red Army from German occupation 
in the course of the winter campaign of 1942-43, fresh proofs of . . . the abduction 
of hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens to German slavery . . . to make good 
the acute shortage of labour power in Germany and to release from German 
industry additional manpower reserves for the badly battered Hitlerite army.' 


Prisoners of War. 


Prisoners of war have usually been put to work on the spot in 
the German-occupied eastern territories, but have been shifted to 
Germany in steadily increasing numbers. A considerable percent- 
age of the Soviet war prisoners work in the various other German- 
occupied territories (France, Belgium, Norway, Greece, and Den- 
mark), while Soviet prisoners captured by the Finnish and Ruma- 
nian armies are employed in Finland and Rumania. According to 
a reliable source, the number of Soviet prisoners of war working 
in Germany in the summer of 1943 was at least 1,000,000.* 


Lithuania 


Civilian Workers. 


By February 1943, when compulsory labour was introduced in 
the former Lithuanian territory, 13,000 Lithuanians were already 
at work in German industry while 15,000 were employed in agri- 
culture.2 According to a Lithuanian writer in exile*, there were 
100,000 Lithuanian labour conscripts in Germany in November 
1943. The clandestine radio transmitter ‘‘Free Lithuania” reported 
on 20 February 1944 that the German occupation authorities had 
arranged for the transfer of 100,000 Lithuanian labourers to the 
Reich, at the rate of 5,000 per week, beginning on 5 March. 


Latvia 


Civilian Workers. 

Swedish sources estimate the number of Latvian workers in 
Germany by the middle of 1943 at 50,0005, and as their number 
increased during the months directly following, the figure by the 
end of the year was probably 60,000. 





1 Note dated 11 May 1943 (earlier information given in note of 7 Jan. 1942). 
In a confidential order of 20 Apr. 1942, cited by Commissar Molotov, Dr. Sauckel 
declared: 

It is most necessary to make full use of available manpower reserves 
in occupied Soviet regions ...to mobilise in Soviet regions skilled civilian 
workers, men and women above 15 years of age, and to utilise them for work 
in Germany. 

He expressly mentioned “‘delivering to Germany 400,000 to 500,000 picked, 
sound and strong girls from the eastern regions in order to alleviate the work 
of the extremely occupied German peasant women”’ 

* The Geneva Convention, to which the U.S.S. R. is not a signatory, does not 
apply with regard to Russian prisoners of war; even commissioned officers must, 
with few exceptions, be included as working prisoners. 

3 Nya Dagligt Allehanda (Stockholm), 9 June 1943. 

4Ignas SEPINIUS, in Suomen Sosialdemokraattit (Helsinki), 27 Nov. 1943. 

5 Arbetaren (Stockholm), 30 July 1943. 
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Estonia 


Civilian Workers. 


It is estimated that by the end of 1943, there were approximately 
15,000! Estonian workers in Germany, including a number of 
Swedish-speaking Estonians.? At the end of January 1944 it was 
reported that new trainloads of Estonian boys and girls were being 
sent to Germany.* 


Czechoslovakia 


Civilian Workers. 


The number of Czechoslovak workers in Germany in January 
1944 may be estimated at about 350,000. This includes both Czech 
and Slovak workers. German sources put the number of Czech 
workers at not over 200,000. The general policy of the German 
Government has been to keep Czech workers employed at home 
in their own war production industries. The drive for “total labour 
mobilisation’”’ in Bohemia and Moravia, carried out in the autumn 
of 1943, resulted in the registration of 550,000 additional workers, 
but only a small proportion of those registered were sent to Ger- 
many.‘ As there are not enough workshops, the recent policy has 
been to send part of the 19-year age group to Germany for ten 
months’ training in Reich factories.’ The actual number of Czech 
workers in Germany is therefore estimated to be about 230,000. 

The number of Slovak workers from Czechoslovakia working 
in Germany decreased from 120,000 in 1942 to 100,000 in 1943.° 
In addition, some 18,000 Volksdeutsche from Slovakia are working 
in Germany.’ 


Italy 


Civilian Workers. 


It is estimated that about 180,000 Italian workers were still 
in Germany in January 1944. In the spring of 1943 there had been 
about 240,000 Italian workers, of whom 220,000 had come directly 
from Italy and the other 20,000 from France.* In March 1943 an 
agreement was reached between Germany and Italy, according to 
which Italian workers employed in ‘‘non-war essential undertakings 
in the Reich’’ were to return to Italy by 31 August, in return for 
which Germany was to receive a major contingent of skilled Italian 
workers for employment in particularly important factories, as 


1 Eskilstuna Kuriren, 7 June 1943, quotes a report from the Revaler Zeitung 
that 20,000 Estonians were then working i in the German labour service. How- 
ever, the official Estonian Radio Turi on 23 Oct. 1943 stated that the number 
of Estonian workers in Germany was 12,000. 

2 Ny Dag (Stockholm), 25 May 1943. 

8 Aftontidningen (Stockholm), 27 Jan. 1944; Arbetaren, 1 Feb. 1944. 

* Czechoslovak Press Service (Chicago), 9 Nov. 1943. 

5 Der Neue Tag (Prague), 9 Nov. 1943. 

6 Stidost-Echo (Vienna), 15 Jan. 1942; eee (Bratislava), 31 Oct. 1942 and 
29 June 1943; Neues Wiener ageblatt, 14 Mar. 1943. 

7 Donauzeitung (Belgrade), 19 Aug. 1943. 

8 Svenska Dagbladet, 28 Apr. 1943. 
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well as a large number of Italian farm workers. The return move- 
ment started in May but was interrupted by the fall of Mussolini. 
It is therefore assumed that by the end of August 1943 there were 
some 110,000 Italian workers in Germany. After Marshal Badoglio 
joined the Allies the German authorities in German-controlled 
central and northern Italy resumed, both by propaganda and by 
actual compulsion, their efforts to procure Italian workers for 
Germany.' Along with the drafting of workers, appeals were con- 
tinued for voluntary recruitment. A personal note by Dr. Sauckel 
urged workers who were unemployed because of Allied bombings of 
their factories, lack of raw materials, and dismantling of factories 
by the German authorities, to volunteer for employment in Ger- 
many. Unemployed Italians who declined to go to Germany or to 
work for the Todt Organisation in Italy were deprived of unem- 
ployment benefit.2, Another indication of efforts to recruit workers 
was an announcement made by the Rome radio on 25 September 
1943, that women between 20 and 35 years of age were wanted as 
industrial workers, stenographers, typists, shop assistants, and 
similar occupations. In November 1943, Chancellor Hitler spoke 
of “hundreds of thousands of Italian workers in Germany’’.® 

In December 1943, Dr. Sauckel was reported in Rome negotiat- 
ing with the Italian authorities on the transfer of a large number 
of Italian labourers to Germany.‘ In addition, Italian men between 
16 and 50 years of age, living in the Bouches du Rhone department 
in France, and specifically 25,000 men of the 1894-1924 classes 
resident in the Marseilles region, were ordered to be transferred 


to Italy. 


Prisoners of War. 


Approximately 170,000 Italian prisoners of war are estimated 
to be working in Germany. After the Allied occupation, Italian 
troops located in Germany and German-controlled areas were 
made prisoners of war and interned. Italian prisoners were forced 
to choose between returning to Italy to fight the Allies or remain- 
ing in Germany to do compulsory labour.® 


Hungary 
Civilian Workers. 


By the second half of 1943 there were not more than 25,000 
Hungarian workers remaining in Germany. Although in November 
negotiations for an increase in Hungarian labour for German in- 
dustry were reported, there is no indication that Hungary will 
send additional manpower to Germany.*® However, following the 


1 According to the New York Herald Tribune, 1 Oct. 1943, all male Italians 
of the classes of 1910-1925 were called up in 15 provinces of central Italy. The 
Fascist press, however, as quoted in Der Bund (Berne, 13 Oct. 1943), denied 
reports that several hundred thousand Italian workers had been sent to Germany, 
and asserted that they would be employed in Italy. 

2 Die Tat, 5 Nov. 1943. 

* According to the Swiss ‘‘Agence Télégraphique Suisse’, 24 Nov. 1943. 

‘ Nya Dagligt Allehanda, 11 Dec. 1943, 

5 Pester Lloyd, 12 Oct. 1943. 

* Aftontidningen, 1 Nov. 1943. 
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occupation of Hungary in the spring of 1944, it was stated that 
the authorites in occupied Hungary had started to recruit labour, 
planning to conscript 150,000 workers.! 


Bulgaria 


Civilian Workers. 

It is estimated that by the end of 1943, following an intensive 
recruiting campaign, the number of Bulgarian workers in Germany 
had reached 35,000. In June, 26,000 Bulgarian workers? were in 
Germany, while, under the terms of the German-Bulgarian agree- 
ment signed on 9 February 1943* a further intensive campaign 
was carried out from July to December 1943. 


Rumania 


Civilian Workers. 

The number of Rumanian workers had not increased from the 
4,500 known to be in Germany in the beginning of 1943 to more 
than an estimated 6,000 by the end of the year. Although negotia- 
tions were reported in October 1943 for additional labour‘, it seems 
unlikely that any great number was sent, in view of the heavy 
loss of Rumanian manpower on the Soviet front and the fact that 
there has been no Rumanian unemployment since December 1941. 


Spain 
Civilian Workers. 
Taking into account, on the one hand, the return movement of 
Spaniards from Germany and, on the other, the fact that 1,500 
workers left Sarragossa for Germany® in June 1943, it is probable 


that the number of Spanish workers employed in the Reich had 
decreased from 9,000 in August 1942 to 8,000 by the end of 1943. 


Switzerland 


Civilian Workers. 

According to an official Swiss source, the number of Swiss 
nationals who have left Switzerland since the outbreak of war to 
accept jobs in Germany is not more than a few hundred. Some 
18,000 Swiss nationals having jobs in Germany had settled there 
before the outbreak of the war, independently of the new German 
policy to attract foreign labour for war purposes.® 





1 La Suisse (Geneva), 29 Mar. 1944. 
2 Dnes, 28 June 1943. 

3 Zora, 10 Feb. 1943. 

¢ Aftontidningen, 1 Nov. 1943. 


5 Radio Calais, 17 June 1943. 
* Die Tat reported in Dec. 1941 that 25,000 Swiss workers had gone to Ger- 


many. Stockholms-Tidningen, 13 July 1943, spoke of 4,000-5,000 Swiss labourers 
working on fortifications in Germany. 
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Sweden 


Civilian Workers. 

There is no substantial number of Swedish workers in Germany 
Early in 1944 the Swedish official statistics showed that the average 
number of emigrants to Germany from 1936 to 1940 was only 
258 a year, and in 1941 and 1942 it was 199 and 180 respectively. 
Furthermore, these figures are not deemed to include many Swedish 
workers. 


Finland 


Civilian Workers. 

There are no Finnish workers in Germany at the present time. 
According to a statement made in March 1944 by an official in 
the Finnish Legation in Washington, ‘‘the fact is that since 1934 
there has been no unemployment in Finland; consequently, the 
Finnish workers have remained in Finland’’. 








1 Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige, 1943. 





Educational Reconstruction 
in Great Britain 


The programme embodied in the Education Act recently passed by 
the British Parliament marks a step in the direction of achieving that 
“assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity” and 
“provision for child welfare’ which the Philadelphia Declaration of 
the International Labour Conference included among the aims to 
be furthered by the International Labour Organisation. Moreover, 
the statutory system of public education in any country affects the 
age for admission to employment, the hours worked by young persons, 
and the conditions of service of teachers, all matters within the field of 
competence of the Organisation. An outline of the new Act is accord- 
ingly given in the following article, which also describes recent reports 
on various other aspects of educational reform in Great Britain, a 
subject which occupies a prominent place 1m that country’s plans for 
social reconstruction. 


Tue Epucation Act 


The Act to reform the law relating to education in England and 
Wales, known as the Education Act, 1944, received the Royal 
Assent on 3 August 1944.2 When presenting the Bill to Parliament, 
the President of the Board of Education described it as ‘a self- 
contained measure which replaces and reforms the existing law of 
education”. Since Scotland and Northern Ireland have their own 
educational system, the Act applies only to England and Wales. 
It embodies various legislative changes that had been proposed in a 
White Paper entitled Educational Reconstruction, which was 
presented to Parliament in July 1943.4 This White Paper had 
aroused a great deal of interest and discussion, and the Bill made 
certain modifications and additions to the original proposals in the 
light of that discussion. 

The Act is divided into five parts, which come into operation on 
specified dates: part I, dealing with central administration and part 
V (supplemental) take effect on the passing of the Act; parts II 
and IV, dealing respectively with the statutory system of education 
and miscellaneous administrative and financial provisions, on 1 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944: ‘‘Twenty-sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference: Philadelphia, April-May 1944”, 
pp. 38-39. 

2 Education Act, 1944, 7 & 8 Geo. 6, Ch. 31 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1944). 

3 BoaRD OF EpucaTIon: Educational Reconstruction. Cmd. 6458 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 
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April 1945; and part III, relating to the registration and inspection 
of independent schools, on a date after 1 April 1945 to be fixed by 
Order in Council. In this way the schemes for educational reform 
can be fitted into the general picture of social reconstruction and 
the various portions of the plan introduced as the necessary build- 
ings, equipment, and teachers become available 


Administration of the System of Education 


One of the outstanding features of the new Act is the reorganisa- 
tion of the administration of the educational system and its further 
centralisation. Provision is made for a Minister of Education, 
whose Ministry takes the place of the former Board of Education, 
and who has power to secure the effective execution by local 
education authorities of a national education policy. He will be 
assisted by two Central Advisory Councils, one for England and 
one for Wales, which will advise him upon such matters connected 
with educational theory and practice as they think fit, and upon 
any question referred to them by him. The local education authori- 
ties will be the county councils and county borough councils, or 
joint education boards consisting of representatives of two or more 
councils when it is desirable to combine the areas of such councils. 
In order that due regard may be paid to local circumstances in 
county council areas, and to preserve and stimulate local interest 
in education, provision is made for divisional administration, cer- 
tain functions being delegated to bodies known as ‘‘divisional 
executives’’ for individual districts or groups of districts. 

Under the new statutory system, public education will be 
organised as a continuous process in three progressive stages— 
primary, secondary, and further education—and each local educa- 
tion authority is required to secure the provision of efficient educa- 
tion at all stages, whereas hitherto many areas have had separate 
authorities for the administration of elementary and higher educa- 
tion. It will be the duty of the local education authorities to secure 
adequate provision of primary and secondary schools, and also 
nursery schools and special schools for children suffering from 
disability of mind or body'; they may provide for boarding accom- 
modation where circumstances make this desirable. 

Primary and secondary schools will be divided into two 
categories: ‘‘county schools’, provided by the local authorities, and 
‘voluntary schools”, provided by denominational or other volun- 
tary bodies. Thus the dual system still remains a feature of English 
education, but the Act introduces various reforms for integrating 
the voluntary schools to a larger extent with the public system of 
education and bringing about closer collaboration between these 
schools and the local authorities. 

All secondary schools are to be conducted, in accordance with 
articles of government, by a body of governors constituted by an 





1 The Act requires the local education authorities to provide special educa- 
tional treatment for handicapped children: for those whose disability is less 
serious, in the ordinary schools; and for the more severely handicapped, in 
special schools. The upper limit of the age of compulsory school attendance 
for such children is fixed at 16 years. 
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order of the local education authority in the case of a county school, 
and by an order of the Minister in that of a voluntary school. The 
articles of government must in particular fix the functions to be 
exercised by the local education authority, the body of governors, 
and the head teacher respectively. The rules of management of the 
primary schools are to be made by an order of the local education 
authority. 

The Act provides for a certain control of “independent schools” 
by the Minister. A register of private schools will be established, 
and the Minister will have authority to take action in the case of 
schools where the premises are unsuitable, the accommodation 
inadequate, the instruction inefficient, or the proprietor or a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff not a fit person to have charge of children. 
The inspection of private schools is provided for. 

Not later than one year after part II comes into operation, that 
is, after 1 April 1945, each local education authority must submit 
to the Minister, after comprehensive study of the educational needs 
in its area, a “development plan” for the future organisation of 
primary and secondary schools, dealing in particular with the 
maintenance and improvement of existing schools and the provision 
of new schools. The managers and governors of the voluntary 
schools will be consulted before the plan is presented to the Minister. 
His approval of the plan will be given statutory force by being 
embodied in a local education order for the area. The establish- 
ment of a new school or the discontinuance of an existing school 
will require the Minister’s approval. 


Compulsory School Attendance 


The school-leaving age will be raised from 14 to 15 years, a pro- 
vision to be brought into operation on 1 April 1945'; and as soon as 
the Minister deems this practicable, it may be extended to 16 years 
by Order in Council. It will be the duty of parents to see that their 
children of compulsory school age (5 to 15 years) ‘‘receive efficient 
full-time education suitable to their age, ability, and aptitude” 
and attend school regularly. The penalty for non-compliance with 
a school attendance order is increased ; these orders are served upon 
parents if the authority is not satisfied that they are discharging 
the duties laid upon them. 


Further Education 


It will henceforth be the duty of the local education authorities 
to provide adequate facilities for education after the school-leaving 
age—technical, commercial, and art education—whereas hitherto 
this has been a matter left to their discretion. They are required to 
submit schemes of further education for their areas, prepared after 
consultation with universities, educational associations, and other 
bodies and with the education authorities for adjacent areas. When 





1 Since the passing of the Act, the Minister of Education has decided to post- 
pone for at least a year from 1 April 1945 the raising of the school-leaving age, 
owing to the difficulty of finding the 390,000 extra school places and nearly 
10,000 extra teachers needed (The Times, 26 Aug. 1944). 
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the schemes are approved by the Minister, it will be the duty of 
the authorities to put them into effect by such stages as he may 
determine. 

Not later than three years after 1 April 1945 the local education 
authorities are also required to establish and maintain county 
colleges for the part-time education during working hours of young 
persons up to the age of 18 years. With certain exceptions it will 
be an obligation for young persons to attend such a college on one 
whole day or two half days a week during 44 weeks in the year, or, 
where continuous attendance is more suitable, for a continuous 
period of 8 weeks or two periods of 4 weeks each. To facilitate the 
operation of this system each young person must keep the authority 
informed of his address, and employers must inform the authority 
when young persons enter or leave their employment. “College 
attendance notices’ are to be served by each local education 
authority upon every young person residing in its area who is not 
exempt from compulsory attendance for further education, direct- 
ing him to attend a county college. If the nature of his employment 
or other circumstances affecting him prevent him from attending 
such a college, the authority may, with his consent, require his 
attendance in accordance with such other arrangements as may be 
specified in the college attendance notice, but the periods of atten- 
dance must amount in the aggregate to 330 hours in each year. 

An Order in Council issued by the Minister will fix the date on 
which it will become the duty of local education authorities to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for compulsory part-time education, 


and the obligation to attend a county college will be imposed 
on young persons as soon thereafter as practicable. 


Welfare Services 


The Act includes important provisions concerning the health 
and well-being of school children and young persons. 

The local education authorities will be required to provide not 
only free medical inspection but facilities for free medical treat- 
ment other than domiciliary! for all pupils in schools and county 
colleges maintained by them, and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to be sure that those in need of treatment receive it free 
of cost. It will be their duty to provide school meals and milk to 
such extent and subject to such conditions as may be directed by 
the Minister?; the regulations in question may not impose upon 
teachers duties in this connection other than supervision of the 
pupils at meals. Provision is made for the extension of medical 
services and school meals to the pupils of schools other than those 
maintained by the local authorities, by agreement between the 
authority concerned and the proprietor or responsible governing 
body of the school. 

1 When the comprehensive National Health Service proposed in the White 
Paper which was published in February 1944 is introduced, the provision of 
free medical treatment will be taken over by this Service (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 473-481: “A National Health 


Service for Great Britain’’). ; 
2 This service is to be dealt with in more detail in connection with the scheme 


for children’s allowances now being considered. 
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Lastly, the local education authorities are granted power to 
ensure cleanliness of the pupils, to provide clothing for those who 
are in need of it to be able to attend school, and to make arrange- 
ments for the transportation of children to and from school; and 
they continue to have authority to provide facilities for recreation . 
and for the social and physical training of pupils, such as camps, 
playing fields, play centres, gymnasiums, and swimming baths. 

It is of interest to note that the school meal service has developed 
extensively during the war. It was estimated by the Minister of 
Food that whereas before the war, when meals were provided free 
or at a reduced price to necessitous children and at cost to other 
children, only one meal was on payment for every two meals, in 
October 1942 nine meals were on payment for every free meal in 
elementary schools; figures for secondary schools were not then 
available. Shortly before the beginning of hostilities, 250,000 meals 
were provided daily in elementary schools in England and Wales. 
By October 1941, the daily number of school dinners reached 
406,000; by October 1942, 900,000 school meals a day were being 
provided. In February 1942, the percentage of children receiving 
meals in school was estimated at 11.5 in elementary schools and 
37.2 in secondary schools. By February 1943, the proportion had 
substantially increased: in elementary schools 20.7 per cent. of 
the children had meals in school, and 47.0 per cent. in secondary 
schools. For one day in October 1943, according to a statement made 
by the President of the Board of Education in the House of Com- 
mons, in addition to about 27,750 technical school pupils receiving 
midday meals, 1,076,651, or 26.5 per cent., of the children attending 
elementary schools took advantage of the meal service, and about 
266,670, or 52.2 per cent., of those attending secondary schools; 
moreover, up to November 1943, 1,500 proposals submitted by local 
authorities had been approved which, when completed, would 
provide meals for about 250,000 additional children in elementary 
schools. : 

Under the milk-in-school scheme, which was initiated in 1937, 
79.8 per cent. of the children in elementary schools and 61.0 per 
cent. of those in secondary schools received milk in school in Febru- 
ary 1942. The corresponding figures for February 1943 were 78.9 
and 59.8 per cent. respectively, and for October 1943, 76.4 per 
cent. (3,100,271 children) and 61.4 per cent. (about 323,550).! 


Employment of Children and Young Persons 


In order that, where necessary, the legislation governing the em- 
ployment of children and young persons may be brought into line 
with the changes made by the Education Act, the Act specifies that 
‘“‘any person who is not over compulsory school age’”’ is to be deemed 
to be a child within the meaning of the legislation in question. 
A schedule to the Act provides for the necessary amendments to the 





1 BOARD OF EpucaTION: Statistics for a day in February 1943 of Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Pupils Receiving School Meals and Milk under 
the Milk in Schools Scheme in the Area of Each Local Education Authority in England 
and Wales. Cmd. 6443 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). MINISTRY OF 
Foop: The Feeding of Children and Young Peo (May 1943), p. 647. Parliamen- 
tary Debates, House of Commons, 4 Nov. 1943, col. 872; 18 Jan. 1944, col. 58. 
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Factories Act, 1937, and the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933; the amendments will come into operation on 1 April 1945. 

Since the Factories Act prohibits the employment of children un- 
der 14 years and would thus allow the whole-time employment of 
children below the statutory school-leaving age when that is raised 
to 15 years, young persons will in future be defined as “‘those who 
have ceased to be a child”. 

As regards the employment of children outside school hours in 
occupations other than factory work as regulated by the Children 
and Young Persons Act, this Act is amended so as to prohibit the 
employment of children until they attain ‘‘an age not less than two 
years below that at which under the enactments relating to educa- 
tion children cease to be of compulsory school age’’, in other words, 
13 years in the first stage of the educational reforms, and 14 years 
when the school-leaving age is raised to 16 years. During the debate 
on the Education Bill in the House of Commons an amendment was 
proposed tending to prohibit the employment of children on any 
day on which they dre required to attend school, but was withdrawn 
on the understanding that the whole question of the law relating to 
the employment of children would be reviewed as expeditiously as 
possible with a view to preparing the way for amending legislation. 
The Under-Secretary of State of the Home Department renewed 
this promise a few days later and added that “the first step which 
will be taken for this purpose will be to collect from local education 
authorities full and up-to-date information”’.' 

The Education Act empowers the local education authorities to 
prohibit or restrict the employment of any child attending a county, 
voluntary, or special school when it is prejudicial to the child’s 
health or education. Periods during which a young person in em- 
ployment is required to attend a county college will be treated as 
hours of work for the purpose of any enactment limiting hours of 
employment in his occupation and of any agreement or enactment 
relating to overtime rates of pay. 


Other Provisions 


In primary (including nursery), secondary, and special schools 
maintained by local education authorities and in county colleges, 
the charging of admission and tuition fees is prohibited. Fees for 
any board or lodging provided are to be charged according to scales 
approved by the Minister, but may be remitted if the child cannot 
be suitably educated except at a boarding school; in case of financial 
hardship, the fees may be reduced or remitted. The authorities will 
be given power to defray the expenses needed to enable children of 
compulsory school age to take part in school activities, to pay the 
fees of children attending fee-charging schools, and to grant scholar- 
ships and allowances to pupils over compulsory school age, includ- 
ing pupils undergoing training as teachers. 

The Minister has a general responsibility for ensuring that ade- 
quate facilities are available for the training of teachers and may 





! Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 4 Apr. 1944, cols. 1959-1969; 
18 Apr. 1944, col. 22. 
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give any necessary directions to local education authorities for 
this purpose.! 


SpecrtAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Various questions which are of vital interest for the achieve- 
ment of educational reform have been referred by the Board of 
Education to special committees, some of which have published 
their reports. A brief account is given below of the reports on 
tuition fees in grant-aided secondary schools and on the “public 
school”” system*?, on access to the universities, on youth service 
after the war, and on the recruitment and training of teachers. 


Tuition Fees in Grant-Aided Secondary Schools 


This question was referred to the Committee on Public Schools 
which was appointed by the President of the Board of Education 
in July 1942, under the chairmanship of Lord Fleming, ‘‘to consider 
means whereby the association between the public schools (by which 
term is meant schools which are in membership of the Governing 
Bodies’ Association or Headmasters’ Conference) and the general 
educational system of the country could be developed and extended; 
also to consider how far any measures recommended in the case of 
cs public schools could be applied to comparable schools for 
girls’’. 

In April 1943, the Committee issued a special report.? The 
majority of the Committee recommended the abolition of tuition 
fees in grant-aided secondary schools, that is to say, private schools 
in receipt of a grant from the Board of Education or from the local 
education authority. These schools should not, however, lose the 
independence they now enjoy; this would be adequately safeguarded 
under certain conditions, one of them being that a specified pro- 
portion of the places in the schools should be in the hands of the 
governors so that they may admit suitably qualified pupils whose 
parents wish them to attend a particular school. 


Public Schools 


The Fleming Committee recently issued a general report on 
the public schools and their alignment with the general education 
system.‘ It proposes two schemes that would enable all boys and 
girls capable of profiting by it to take advantage of public school 
education regardless of parental means. Both schemes include the 
abolition of the entrance examination, and propose giving local 


1On 28 Mar. 1944, the Government opposed an amendment to the Bill, 
roposed by a Conservative member of the House of Commons, which would 
ave established an equal pay scale for men and women teachers. The amend- 
ment was adopted by 117 to 116 votes, but a vote of confidence was taken on 
the matter the next day, and the amendment was then defeated by 425 votes 
to 23 (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 28 Mar. 1944, cols. 1330-1355; 
30 Mar. 1944, col. 1654). 
? In England, the term “public schools’’ is used for certain private schools, 
ay | endowed. 
’ BOARD oF EpucaTIon: Abolition of Tuition Fees in Grant-Aided Secondary 
Schools (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 
* BoarD oF EpucatTion: The Public Schools and the General Education System 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 
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education authorities the right to reserve places in the public 
schools. Tuition fees should either be abolished or they should be 
graded according to national income scale and the whole or part 
of the fee remitted according to the parents’ means. In boarding 
schools, local education authorities should be able to dispose of 
25 per cent. of the annual admission in these schools for pupils in 
grant-aided primary schools. 


Access to Universities 


As has been noted above, the Education Act provides for the 
granting of scholarships and bursaries by the local authorities. 
This subject had been studied by a committee of the Secondary 
School Examination Council which was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education in 1941, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Cyril Norwood, to consider changes in the secondary school 
curriculum, and which submitted its report in June 1943.! 

As regards the university scholarships, the Committee recom- 
mends that the “higher school certificate’’ examination? should be 
abolished and replaced by a purely qualifying examination, called 
the ‘‘school-leaving examination’’, in which no competition would 
be involved. This should normally be taken in the pupil’s nine- 
teenth year, and should be conducted twice a year by the university 
examining bodies with the purpose of providing such evidence of 
capacity ‘‘to pursue a particular study as individual faculties of 
universities and particular professional bodies may see fit to re- 
quire’, and of testifying to the success of a pupil in his course of 
sixth-form work. The selection of State scholars and of pupils to 
be granted local education authorities’ awards would be made by 
a separate examination held in March each year and conducted by 
the university examining bodies, whose recommendations for 
awards would be forwarded to boards composed of representatives 
of the local education authorities, the universities, and the teaching 
profession. The final awards would be made by the Board of Educa- 
tion and would give the successful candidate adequate financial 
aid to cover all the expenses of college and university residence. 
The practice of granting loans to students of merit is not favoured 
by the Committee. 


Youth Service after the War 


The necessity of including “‘opportunities for the healthy use of 
leisure by young people as a part of the national system of educa- 
tion’’ was recognised in the above-mentioned White Paper on 
Educational Reconstruction*, which proposed further development 
of the partnership now being established between various voluntary 





1 BOARD OF EpucATION: Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943). 

2 This examination, at present taken at the age of 18 years, at the end of the 
sixth-form course, is used for exemption from matriculation and intermediate 
examinations (university examinations), as wel! as for the award of scholarships 
by local education authorities and for the selection of State scholars, the uni- 
versity examination bodies making recommendations for these purposes. The 
examination serves, therefore, mainly as a selective test. 

3 See p. 481. 
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organisations and the local education authorities through the local 
youth committees initiated in November 1939. 

The report of the Youth Advisory Council, appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in 1942 to advise him on ques- 
tions relating to the youth service in England, was presented in 
June 1943.! In a prefatory note, the Board points out that it should 
not be regarded as committed to acceptance of the conclusions 
and recommendations of the report. 

The Council, besides recommending various measures now 
embodied in the new Education Act, also urges that local education 
authorities, employers, organised labour, and the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service should make joint efforts to enable 
young people to obtain vocational guidance both at their entry into 
employment and thereafter. It considers that the local education 
authorities should be required by law to exercise their “choice of 
employment” powers (relating to the control of employment of 
juveniles, and consisting of (@) advisory work in the choice of a 
career, (b) placing, and (c) industrial supervision). Until the law 
is altered to this effect, advisory committees under the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service should include members of the local 
education authorities as at present and also members of the local 
youth committees. 

The Council recommends that the total weekly working time 
for boys and girls should be limited during wartime to a maximum 
of 44 hours for those under 16 years and 48 hours for those between 
16 and 18 years. In peacetime the maximum would be 44 hours 
inclusive of part-time school attendance. All workers from 14 to 
18 years of age should be given the right to annual holidays with 
pay, amounting to not less than 24 working days (including the 
6 statutory holidays), of which at least 12 should be consecutive and 
taken between 15 March and 1 October. Facilities for leisure hour 
activities should be made available on a national basis throughout 
the year, through substantial allocations of grants to voluntary 
organisations and statutory authorities. 

The Council considers that the pre-service training organisa- 
tions—the three Cadet Corps (Sea, Army, and Air)—may continue 
to play a valuable part in the youth service provided that they 
develop the educational, social, and recreative side of their work. 
As regards the National Association of Training Corps for Girls, the 
Council recommends that the same degree of support should be 
given to it as to other voluntary youth organisations. 

In conclusion the Council suggests that the Board of Education 
should carry out an enquiry into the constitution of local youth 
committees and the various methods which they have adopted in 
carrying out their duties. 


The Supply, Recruitment, and Training of Teachers 


In March 1942 a Committee was appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education, under the chairmanship of Sir Arnold 
MeNair, to consider the supply, recruitment, and training of teach- 
ers and youth leaders. In accordance with the President’s instruc- 


1 BoarRD oF EpucaTion: The Youth Service after the War (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1943). ‘ 
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tions, the Committee considered only the broad principles on which 
reforms could be based. It published its report in May 1944.! 

Before reviewing the recommendations of the McNair Commit- 
tee, some indication may be given of the extent of the problem and 
of the emergency measures contemplated by the Government. 

Even in present circumstances the supply of teachers is inade- 
quate to meet the needs. It is estimated that by April 1945, when 
the school-leaving age is to be raised to 152, there will be a deficit of 
20,000 caused by loss of intake during the war. To make good this 
deficiency and meet the demands set by the educational reforms, 
an additional 50,000 to 90,000 teachers will be required by 1945. 

The Government is preparing a scheme for the emergency re- 
cruitment and training of teachers which will enable young men and 
women whose education was hindered or interrupted by war ser- 
vice or who wish to enter the teaching profession to be given a one- 
year course of training. A substantial part of this scheme is based 
on recommendations made by an advisory committee which was 
appointed by the President of the Board of Education in December 
1943 and which submitted an interim report in April 1944.5 The 
Government plan provides for special training centres for men and 
women demobilised from the forces or civil defence ; correspondence 
courses for prisoners of war still in captivity; and preliminary part- 
time training after the war for members of the forces pending their 
demobilisation. It is also proposed to increase the number of 
university training courses for boys and girls leaving school. After 
the one-year course at the training centres, students will be re- 
quired to follow for the next two years a course of part-time study 
related to their previous attainments, their aptitude, and the 
opportunities opened to them. Special courses will also be provided 
for one or more terms for students wishing to take the study of 
some special subject to a more advanced level than can be attained 
during the one-year course. Students selected for admission to the 
courses will receive free tuition and will be eligible for maintenance 
allowances. 

A series of conferences of representatives of local authorities, 
training colleges, university training departments and teachers is 
being held in various parts of the country to survey the ground 
locally, plan suitable accommodation for the centres, and arrange 
for the selection of the staff. The aim is to provide for 10,000 stu- 
dents a year in the centres (probably about 8,000 men and 2,000 
women). The scheme will be prepared and put into operation by 
stages as requirements grow.‘ 

It may be added that in view of the reorganisation of the school 
system, the President of the Board of Education has taken steps to 
replace the existing three committees (known as the Burnham 
Committees) which deal respectively with salaries in elementary, 
secondary, and technical schools by two committees, one to deal 
with salaries in primary and secondary schools and in county 


1 BOARD oF EpucaTIon: Teachers and Youth Leaders (London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1944). 

* But see above, p. 483, footnote 1. 

* Cf. Boarp oF Epucation, Circular 1652, dated 15 May 1944 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 

4 The Times, 1 Dec. 1943. 
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colleges and the other with salaries in senior technical and similar 
institutions. He has also announced that action has already been 
taken with a view to securing that the review of teachers’ salaries 
shall be undertaken at an early date.! 


The McNair Committee’s Report. 


To widen the field of recruitment of teachers from secondary 
schools, the McNair Committee proposes that additional aid 
should be granted to prevent children from being withdrawn from 
school solely on economic grounds; if a supplement to such aid 
appears necessary when fees are abolished in grant-aided secondary 
schools and family or children’s allowances are in operation, it 
should be made available. Every local education authority should 
also be required to submit proposals to the Board of Education for 
the continued education up to 18 years of age, or longer if neces- 
sary, of pupils who are willing, without commitment, to consider 
preparation for the teaching profession and are provisionally 
judged suitable for it. Training for the teaching profession should 
further be encouraged by the granting of adequate maintenance 
allowances to men and women of maturer age who desire to take up 
the teaching profession and are considered fit for it. The Com- 
mittee is opposed to the granting of loans to students by local 
education authorities. 

As regards conditions of service, the Board of Education should 
ensure that teachers in grant-aided schools are not required to 
resign or give up their appointment solely on the ground of mar- 
riage. (It may be noted that this measure is already embodied in 
the Education Act.) The Board should also secure suitable arrange- 
ments, particularly as regards motherhood, to meet the needs of 
married women who wish to remain in or return to the teaching 
profession, including the provision of refresher courses for those 
returning to school after a prolonged period of absence. The use 
of the part-time services of qualified persons should be considered 
by local education authorities. To improve the status of the pro- 
fession and to attract recruits of the right quality, the Committee 
recommends a substantial increase of the salaries: of teachers in 
primary and secondary schools. Only one grade of ‘‘qualified 
teachers’’—defined as those who have satisfactorily completed the 
minimum course of training required to give the basic professional 
qualification—should be recognised, and recognition should entitle 
them to a basic salary scale. Additions should be made to the 
minimum and maximum salaries of the scale to mark the possession 
of special qualifications or experience. 

On the question of the training of teachers, the Committee is 
agreed on the necessity of a Central Training Council for England 
and Wales, and recommends its establishment. It would consist 
of three to five members and would advise the Board of Education 
about bringing into operation a form of area training service (alter- 
native schemes for the service are proposed in the report). The 
report defines what should be the respective responsibilities of the 
Board of Education and of the area training authorities: the latter 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 17 Mar. 1944, col. 530; 4 May 
1944, cols. 1463-1465. 
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should direct the training of teachers for primary and secondary 
schools and for county colleges and also the training of youth 
leaders, subject to inspection by the Board. The Committee sets 
standards as to the duration of courses of training and of the period 
of probation and as to the content of the courses. It recommends 
that staffs of training colleges should receive salaries on a higher 
scale than teachers in schools, and that these salaries should ap- 
proximate to university levels. 

The Youth Service, which was organised at the beginning of the 
war and has developed with great success during it, is expected to 
grow still further after the war. In the Committee’s view, it would 
be necessary for the Board of Education to make a survey of all the 
emergency classes of training for youth leaders which have been 
conducted by the Board of Education, private institutions or 
organisations, universities, local education authorities, etc., in 
order to offer guidance about the nature, scope, and methods of 
assessment of the courses which should be provided after the war 
for the training of youth leaders. It suggests, however, that the 
courses for the training of youth leaders in full-time posts should 
extend over three years of combined study and practice. Courses of 
not less than one year should be available for those whose previous 
experience and qualifications make a three-year course unnecessary. 
The minimum age for recognition of full-time leaders should in 
principle be 23 years. The youth leaders should receive salaries 
comparable to those of teachers and they should be included in a 
pension scheme. During the first five years, the method of training 
should be regarded as experimental, and provisional measures are 
recommended as regards the appointment of youth leaders. 

The Committee recommends in respect of technical colleges 
and schools that the Board of Education should ensure that the 
regulations made by local education authorities do not, by reason 
of the amount of teaching which is required, debar technical 
teachers from engaging in research and investigation or from 
securing necessary contacts with industry or commerce. Through 
standing committees, a wide co-operation should be promoted 
between industry and commerce and the technical and commercial 
schools. The salaries of teachers in technical colleges should be 
comparable to the emoluments obtainable by persons of similar 
qualifications and experience in industry or commerce, the services, 
and Government departments. The general salary scale should be 
based on the organisation of departments and the distribution of 
grades of staff within each department. The heads of the most 
important departments should receive salaries of a professorial 
level, while the salaries of the principals should be based on grades 
corresponding to the importance of the different colleges. 

The report also includes proposals as regards the organisation 
of training in Wales; and among “other important matters” 
dealt with is the establishment of an Education Research Council 
representative of: (1) the Board of Education and the local educa- 
tion authorities; (2) the universities, training colleges, schools and 
other agents of education; and (3) unofficial persons and bodies 
concerned with the promotion of education and the study of the 
problems of childhood and adolescence. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
INTO THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


On the occasion of the tenth anniversary, on 20 August 1944, 
of the entry of the United States into the International Labour 
Organisation, a statement concerning the Organisation was made 
to the press by the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull. The occasion was also marked by a broadcast programme in 
which Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. H. I. Harriman, United States employer member of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, took part. A 
summary of the broadcast talks is given below, together with the 
text of Mr. Cordell Hull’s statement, and of congratulatory tele- 
grams sent to the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Labor 
by the Acting Director of the International Labour Office. 


The Secretary of State’s Message. 


The statement made by Mr. Cordell Hull to mark the tenth anniversary of 
the membership of the United States in the Organisation runs as follows: 


In this historic year we and our Allies are scoring triumph after triumph 
on the battlefronts of the world. In the development of permanent arrange- 
ments and bulwarks of peace we and our Allies are likewise recording steady 

rogress. It happens that this year is also the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
nternational Labour Organisation and the tenth anniversary of the mem- 
bership of the United States in that Organisation. 

We are today witnessing a unity among the free nations of the world which 
is winning us our victories on the battlefronts. That unity is essential to the 
victories of peace. There must be effective international collaboration through 
appropriate international institutions if we are to accomplish the purposes for 
which we fight. The peoples of the world havenowcome closer to realising this 
elemental truth and its implications than ever before. The International 
Labour Organisation, which provides representation of employers and workers 

’ as well as Governments, has greatly assisted in that process of enlightenment 
and understanding. On this tenth anniversary of the membership of the United 
States in the International Labour Organisation we look forward to con- 
tinuing collaboration in its useful work.! 


Telegrams from the Acting Director of the I.L.O. to the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Labor. 


The following is the text of the telegram sent by the Acting Director to Mr. 
Cordell Hull: 


1 Department of State Bulletin, 20 Aug. 1944. 
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I have read with the keenest interest and appreciation your statement to 
the press on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the United States joining 
the International Labour Organisation. I recall how greatly you personally 
contributed to that historic decision, which so happily strengthened the 
Organisation and thereby rendered more effective its efforts to initiate and 
stimulate social progress throughout the free world. During these ten years 
American collaboration in the Organisation has steadily grown in impor- 
tance and in value and I confidently share your hope that in the future it will 
bring ever more fruitful results, both in the field with which the Organisation 
is specially concerned and in the promotion of wider and better understanding 
between the nations. 


The text of the telegram to Miss Perkins runs as follows: 


I am sure I can speak for all friends of the International Labour Organ- 
isation in sending you cordial greetings on the tenth anniversary of the entry 
of the United States into the Organisation and in extending special thanks 
for what you said in your broadcast yesterday. We know how much your fervent 
belief in the ideals for which the Organisation stands and in its potentialities 
for promoting their practical realisation contributed to the decision taken ten 
years - Since then the collaboration between the I.L.O. and the Depart- 
ment of Labor has steadily developed on a basis of mutual confidence and 
understanding ever more productive of fruitful results. As the Organisation 
continues to play its part in the better-ordered world which all are determined 
shall emerge from the victory of the United Nations, the importance of the 
decision which you so effectively influenced will become steadily more mani- 


fest. 


Broadcast by Miss Perkins, Mr. Green, and Mr. Harriman. 


In a broadcast entitled ‘‘Ten Years of I.L.0. Membership”, made on 20 August 
1944, Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labor, and leader of the 
United States Government delegation to the Philadelphia Conference!, took the 
opportunity of reviewing what the United States had given and received in the 


way of contributions to better living through international partnership. The 
Philadelphia Conference had shown, she said, that the I.L.O. had not only re- 
tained its vigour through the years of war, but that its strength would be felt in 
the planning for peace. She believed that the membership and support of the 
United States had been and would be tremendously important to the influence 
and effectiveness of the I.L.O. today and in the critical years ahead. The United 
States had joined the Organisation when the world was at peace, but when it was 
seeking a remedy for the results of the depression of 1929 and 1930. The war had 
come soon after, but the end of military action was now in sight, and it was a 
source of gratitude that the I.L.O. had, with the help of the United States, 
emerged whole and strong and was planning means by which the industrial nations 
could achieve high levels of employment, a rising standard of living, and an ex- 
pansion of trade between nations. 

Quoting the Philadelphia Declaration, Miss Perkins said that in the course of 
its membership of the International Labour Organisation the United States had 
learnt a lesson of inestimable value, namely that poverty could not be segregated, 
nor could its ravages be confined to those who were destitute. The United States 
had had a significant share in moulding the Declaration. Much of the quality of 
the peace that would follow the war would be guided by the I.L.O. Resolution 
on Social Provisions in the Peace Settlement. She thought that the United Nations 
should agree in principle that the maintenance within each nation of high levels 
of employment and national income was a matter of international concern and 
should be among the social objectives of international as well as national policy. 
It might well be that the peace settlement would include provisions for labour 
standards which were specified .in existing 1.L.0. Conventions. The Member 
nations of the Organisation, including the United States, were bound to carry for- 
ward these policies, and co-operative action in the international field could not 
fail to lay the foundation for a better world. 

Mr. William Green, President of the A.F. of L., said that the tenth anniver- 
sary of United States membership of the International Labour Organisation 
came at a time when the Organisation had achieved a high peak of leadership and 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 1-39: “The Twenty-sixth Session 
of the International Labour Conference: Philadelphia, April-May 1944”. 
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influence in world affairs. At the Philadelphia Conference the I.L.O. had charted 
a course of national and international action designed to guarantee improved 
labour standards, economic development, and far-reaching social security in the 
post-war world. The organised labour movement of America was justifiably 
roud of the part played in the establishment of the I.L.O. by its wise founder, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers. The A.F. of L. was also glad that it had been able to con- 
tribute so effectively to the progressive achievements of the I.L.O.; the American 
workers’ delegate to the I.L.O. had from the beginning been a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor and had consistently sought to guide the poli- 
cies of the I.L.O. along constructive and pr sive lines. 
Until now the LL.O. had been forced to function in an international atmo- 
p arya of suspicion, distrust, and hesitancy. But the experience of the world during 
the war and the inevitable victory of the United Nations had changed the former 
picture entirely, and it was now possible to look with confidence to a period of 
unexampled international co-operation by nations of good will to prevent and 
outlaw future wars. Poverty anywhere constituted a danger not only to pros- 
pe ¢ but to the security of peace everywhere, and in the post-war world the 
-L.O,’s chief function would be to abolish poverty. The labour movement of the 
United States and the International Labour Organisation were dedicated to the 
achievement of this objective. 


Mr. H. I. Harriman said that he was speaking as the United States repre- 
sentative of the employers, a capacity in which he had acted in the International 
Labour Organisation for seven years. The Organisation was a tripartite body 
and it was its function, now that the close of the war was approaching, to sug- 
gest to the United Nations an outline of the economic and social measures which 
would lead to an expanding economy with full employment, a high standard 
of living, and stable relations between workers and employers. The employers of 
the United States had gained two things from membership of the I.L.0O. The 
first was that through the employers’ representative and hisadvisers they had been 
broughtinto close contact with the employers, the workers, and the Governments 
of more than fifty nations; and the second was that the employers’, workers’, and 
Government delegates from the United States had approached the problems of 
labour relationship with a sincere desire to reach agreements beneficial to all. 
He was confident that the membership of the United States had resulted in the 
entire Organisation working more effectively to the common end of increased 
production, increased employment, and increased wages and profits." 


Tue British HousE oF COMMONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


A debate on the Twenty-sixth Session of the International La- 
bour Conference, held at Philadelphia in April-May 1944, and on 
the International Labour Organisation in general, took place in 
the British House of Commons on 26 July 1944 in connection with 
the vote on the estimates of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The debate, in which a number of members belonging to 
different parties took part, was opened by Mr. George Tomlinson, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service and leader of the British Government delegation 
to the Conference, and was closed by Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister 
of Labour and National Service. The main features of the debate 
are summarised below. 


Survey of the Work of the Philadelphia Conference by Mr. Tomlinson. 


Mr. George Tomlinson, in opening the debate, gave the House a brief account 
of the proceedings and achievements of the Philadelphia Conference. The first 
point to be emphasised, he said, was that the Conference was truly international, 
not only because of the number of States Members represented at it, but because 





1 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY: “Ten Years of I.L.O. Member- 
a. —_ programme for delivery over the National Broadcasting Company Network, 
ug. 1 . 
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of the real international spirit displayed by the delegates. If the Philadelphia 
Conference had done nothing else than demonstrate the value of international 
co-operation and the interdependence of nations, that alone would have made 
it worth holding. 

Because of this genuine spirit of international co-operation, which had en- 
abled international agreement to be reached on a number of important points, 
the Conference had also been, in the characteristic phrase of the Acting Director 
of the Office, a Conference of achievement. But the need for some development 
on regional lines and for the holding of regional conferences to simplify the solu- 
tion of difficult national problems had become clearly evident at Philadelphia 
and had been emphasised by speakers from many parts of the world. 

Pointing out that the Philadelphia Conference was genuinely representative 
not only of Governments but of workers and employers, Mr. Tomlinson reminded 
the House of the origins of the I.L.O. and of the fact that it had always been an 
essential characteristic of the Organisation that it was a tripartite body in which, 
through consultation between vernments, employers, and workers, compre- 
hensive programmes of labour and industrial reconstruction could be worked out. 
Great Britain had a long and honourable tradition of co-operation between Gov- 
ernment, employers and workers, and this tradition had now become inter- 
nationally embodied in the International Labour Organisation. Its maintenance 
was an earnest of the continuing success which he hoped would be achieved by 
the I.L.O. in the post-war world. 

The Philadelphia Conference had been in a real sense a historic conference 
because it was the first regular session of the International Labour Conference 
to be held since the war. The important Declaration it had adopted and the dis- 
cussion which had taken place had shown that there was general agreement that 
the International Labour Organisation must be maintained and should be devel- 
oped in order to undertake its increasing responsibilities; that if the Organisation 
had not existed it would have been necessary to create it now; and that the world 
needed more than ever before an organisation to bring together the representatives 
of Governments, employers, and workers of the freedom-loving States of the world 
to work for the promotion of the common well-being. 


Lessons of the Conference. While emphasising the importance of the Confer- 
ence, however, and the success of its work, Mr. Tomlinson considered it his duty 
to draw attention to certain dangers against which the Conference had shown 
that the Organisation should be on its guard. The principal danger was that of 
adopting recommendations or resolutions without sufficient preparation or dis- 
cussion. The normal procedure of the Office had sometimes been criticised as too 
elaborate and complicated, but experience at the we ase, pate Conference, when 


there had been no time to undertake the usual procedure of preparatory consulta- 
tion, technical committees or conferences, or even to consult Governments on the 
basis of questionnaires, had shown that some such procedure providing for ade- 
quate preparation and consultation was essential if the respect with which the 
decisions of the Conference had always been treated was to be maintained. 

The British Government delegates had felt this danger to be particularl 
acute in connection with some of the social security proposals, and notably with 
regard to the very detailed Recommendations proposed concerning income security 
and medical care, which it was felt had been adopted without receiving the tho- 
rough consideration they deserved. They had therefore taken the view that these 
Recommendations should be sent to Governments for their observations and that 
the whole matter should be placed on the agenda of the next Conference with 
a view to the adoption of draft Conventions. This attitude had been misunder- 
stood at the Conference, though Great Britain’s record in the field of social 
security and in the ratification of international labour Conventions should have 
been sufficient to absolve the British Government delegation from any charge of 
using delaying tactics. The British Government recognised the admirable work 
which the Organisation had done in the field of social security and was anxious 
that that work should not be compromised by the hasty adoption of recommenda- 
tions some of which, by recapitulating the provisions in existing Conventions, 
might have the effect of weakening them. 

A further danger against which the Organisation would have to guard was 
the risk that the Conference might be used for the adoption of resolutions of a 
propagandist nature. The prestige which the Organisation had rightly acquired 
throughout the world had been based on its success in avoiding being used for 
propagandist ends, and if its status was toe be upheld, it was essential that any 
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such danger should be averted. Much would be done to overcome this danger, 
however, when it was possible for the lar procedure of the Organisation to be 
restored and the technical work of the Office to be brought into the closest harmony 
with the policy pursued by the representative organs of the Organisation, and 
for ample time to be allowed for Governments to consider proposals well in ad- 
vance of their discussion at the Conference. In this connection, he wished to 
pay a tribute to the Acting Director and his staff for the admirable work they 

ad accomplished under conditions of exceptional difficulty. The ae 
Body of the I.L.O. had adopted a budget for the Organisation for 1945 whic 
should enable it to face its developing responsibilities and to undertake the fresh 
duties that would be laid upon the Office as a result of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. 


The Conference decisions. Pending the presentation to Parliament of the full 
report of the British Government delegation, Mr. Tomlinson wished to refer to one 
or two matters of icular interest. In the first place, the Conference, in con- 
sidering whether the Organisation should assume some responsibility for for- 
mulating and co-ordinating economic and financial policy, had decided, wisely in his 
opinion, that the proper function of the Organisation was to examine and consider 
all economic policies and measures in order to see whether they could be regarded 
as ps or hindering the attainment of conditions in which the fundamental 
objectives of the Organisation could be achieved. The Declaration adopted by 
the Conference made an important step forward in that directionand was worthy 
of the active support both of the people of Great Britain and of people of good 
will throughout the world. 

Secondly, it was significant that perhaps the main preoccupation of all dele- 
gates to the Conference had been the question of full employment, and one of the 
most heartening features of the Conference had been the unanimity of the deter- 
mination that mass unemployment should never again be tolerated and that Govern- 
ments and peoples should take every practicable step to ensure that suitable em- 
ployment was available for all those who desired to work. Mr. Tomlinson gave 
an account of the efforts of the Conference to lay down some principles for deal- 
ing with this problem in the Committee on Employment and in the various Re- 
commiendations and resolutions adopted, and referred in this connection to the 
resolution recommending that the Governing Body should call a special confer- 
ence of the Organisation when it foresaw a danger of a substantial fall in general 
employment levels. These Recommendations and resolutions provided a basis for 
the consideration of all Governments in reconstruction and resettlement after 
the war. But special measures would be required for the devastated countries 
and for the under-developed regions, and regional conferences would enable the 
I.L.O to continue and increase the guidance and assistance it had constantly 
given to particular States in solving their special problems. 

Lastly, Mr. Tomlinson refe to the British Government's proposal that 
international joint committees should be established in the major industries of the 
world, such as coal, textiles, transport, and the metal trades, with the twofold 
objective of increasing the machinery for international co-operation by bringing 
together those who had that close and natural affinity which comes from oe 
in the same occupation, and, secondly, of enabling those in great industries to 
meet internationally for the discussion of their common problems and to assist 
in raising the conditions in the new areas of industrialisation. He was glad to 
report that this proposal had been adopted by the Conference and the necessary 
instructions given to the Office. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tomlinson reaffirmed his conviction that the Philadelphia 
Conference had been a truly historic Conference and expressed the hope that the 
work it had done would lead, if it was honestly carried out, to the promotion of the 
well-being of the peoples of the world. 


Points Raised by Other Speakers. 


Future status and machinery of the Organisation. In the course of the debate 
which followed, speakers from various parties expressed their faith in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and in the important part it could and should 
play in the task of post-war resettlement and reconstruction. A Labour member 
said that the fact that the International Labour nisation had survived 
the storm was proof that it had by its work and by its influence won 
for itself a permanent place in world organisation. In the 25 years of its 
existence the I.L.O. had performed three major services to the world: first, 
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by its Conventions and Recommendations it had laid the foundation upon which a 
just labour code could be built; secondly, it had proved that there was a great 
opportunity for the development of international action in the field of industrial 
and social improvement, which provided the best basis upon which a peaceful 
world could be built; thirdly, R International Labour Office had created an 
organisation and built up a staff which could be made into an effective instrument 
for achieving the aims and purposes which it had set for itself. Various speakers 
emphasised, however, that the machinery of the Organisation might need over- 


hauling to deal with its greater future responsibilities, and in particular that its 


procedures should be speeded up in order to keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of events. 

A number of speakers expressed concern with regard to the role to be assigned 
to the International Labour Organisation in relation to the new over-all world 
organisation, and urged that it should be given a place commensurate with its 
importance. The proposal to decentralise the Organisation’s work by means 
of regional activities was welcomed. It was suggested that while the future of 
the International Labour Organisation and of civilisation itself might well 
depend on the handling of the European problem in the reconstruction period, 
other regions, such as Asia and South America, also had tremendous problems, 
which should be handled by regional machinery. It was urged that a larger 
place should be given in the Organisation to agriculture and to the co-operative 
movement. There was also widespread support for the British Government's 
proposal to establish joint industrial committees as a further form of decentralisa- 
— _ as a method of promoting the equalisation of conditions throughout the 
world. 


Decisions of the Conference. General support was given to the decisions taken 
by the Philadelphia Conference, which were recognised as being of vital im- 
portance. In particular, members from all parties emphasised the importance and 
significance of the Philadelphia Declaration and of the decision to extend the 
Organisation’s competence to cover the examination of the economic policies 
affecting employment and standards of living. At the same time, the danger that the 
International Labour Organisation might be allowed to become a mere propa- 
ganda platform was widely emphasised and a warning was sounded, in partieular 
by a Labour member, against ‘‘cultivating the illusion that words become synony- 
mous with deeds’”’. Several members pointed out that there had been shortcomings 
in implementing the principles of the International Labour Organisation in the 
inter-war years and urged that Governments should not merely pay lip-service 
to the principles they had endorsed but should fully adopt and act upon them. In 
this connection, more than one speaker supported the suggestion that the Declara- 
tion should be included in the peace terms of the United Nations so that it might 
be made mandatory. 

There was also some comment on the Recommendations in regard to mini- 
mum standards of social policy in dependent territories adopted by the Con- 
ference, and it was claimed that the dcbate on the I.L.O. could not be separated 
from the debate on colonial policy. One member claimed that the conditions in 
parts of the British Empire did not come up to the I.L.O. standards in respect, 
for instance, of wages, workmen’s compensation, and the right of association, and 
asked whether the British Government had given its full support to those Recom- 
mendations and intended to carry them out within the Sapir as rapidly as 
possible. It was also suggested that there should be a kind of adaptation a the 
“fair wages clause’’ whereby Great Britain undertook to buy “= « from those 
countries, whether outside or inside the Empire, which observed standards con- 
sidered to be satisfactory by the I.L.O. 


Ratification and application of Conventions. A number of speakers dealt with 
the ap of ensuring wider ratification and application of the standards adop- 
ted by the International Labour Conference. It was pointed out that there was. 
some anomaly in the position that a country which ratified a Convention should 
be obliged to report upon the action it had taken, whereas a country which had 
not ratified was under no such obligation. While some members expressed 
satisfaction at the number of international labour Conventions ratified by Great 
Britain, others considered that there were serious flaws in the record, and that the 
leadership which Great Britain claimed in the field of social progress was an 
additional reason for that country to accept international responsibility. There 
was some criticism of the speeches of Conservative aoniee arguing that 
Great Britain could not afford to undertake obligations which other countries 
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were less scrupulous in fulfilling, and referring in particular to the difficulties en- 
countered in regard to the ratification and application of the Washington Hours 
of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919. It was suggested that some form of inter- 
national inspection, such as would presumably be instituted by the United Nations 
to enforce the peace terms, should also be applied to ensure the application of 
international labour Conventions. 


Speech by the Minister of Labour and National Service. 


Mr. Bevin, in replying to the debate, said that he was unable in the time 
available to deal with all the numerous issues raised, but would try to cover the 
main points. 


The future of the International Labour Organisation. This was a question on 
which many speakers had expressed concern. Mr. Bevin found it im ible 
to say as yet what that future would be, because the matter was under con- 
sideration by the Governing Body, which again could not give an answer to the 
question until it knew what shape the new world organisation would take. What- 
ever happened, however, the I.L.O. was bound to dovetail itself into other forms 
of international organisation. He thought that the co-operative movement ought 
to find its place in the nutritional organisation, since it was the consumer side of 
international development, a parallel organism alongside the maintenance of a 
stable international exchange. All thet he could say at present from the British 
Government’s point of view was that it was desired to put the International 
Labour Organisation as high in the scale of world organisms as possible. Mr. 
Bevin continued as follows: 


Personally I am opposed to independence in the I.L.O. I think it would 
be fatal if it were not a part of the world organism, because I am not, and I 
do not think the British Government are, daunted by the alleged failure of 
the League of Nations. After all, what was oceania ? The biggest thing in 
the world. It is perfectly true—and let us acknowledge it—that the conscious 
moral force behind the League of Nations at that time did not exist, that is 
to,say, there was not the same kind of moral force as that which supports a 
law carried by this House in our own country. But the fact that it did not 
exist, which weakened the League and produced this second war, has done 
more to develop the moral force which is now emerging and will ultimately 
lead us back to a better world organisation. 


The development of communications and travel had made the world far smaller 
and far more dangerous to small countries, and had caused the acceptance of 
responsibility. Great Britain had made a great contribution to peace for 300 years 
by helping to police the world, but no one country could ever again carry such a 
burden, and the sheer necessity of defence and the preservation of international 
law and order were bound to drive nations on to agreement. The idea had been 
put forward at Philadelphia that the I.L.O. should be independent and separate, 
with its own budget. e Organisation must take rather a longer view than that, 
and must be prepared to fit into a greater world organism. e could not answer 
the question of where its headquarters would be. But he ho that when the 
headquarters had been established there would be a great development of devolu- 
tion in order to bring the Organisation closer to the people themselves. 

The British Government's proposals for the establishment of joint committees 
of industries, trades, and services had been put forward with that end in view, 
and he was glad that attention had been called to them. He himself, when writing 
the constitution of the International Transport Workers’ Federation in 1919, 
had adopted the experiment, which had proved eminently successful, of grouping 
members of separate trades, and he knew that if people working in similar occupa- 
tions could be brought together, a friendship could be created which it was very 
difficult for war or anything else to break. 

In international conferences it was important to get away from generalities 
and to get down to the particular. When that happened, details became vitally 
important, and he cited as an instance the investigation which had been made 
into the differences in national definitions of what constituted a 48-hour week in 
connection with the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919. Such differences 
of interpretation should not be a source of criticism but should be investigated 
in conference in the same way as differences in wages and conditions in different 
parts of the same country. 
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Ratification of Conventions. Several members had raised the question whether, 
if the British Government ratified and applied international labour Conventions, 
other countries could also be trusted to apply them equally conscientiously. 
He did not think that international confidence could be built up by approaching 
other nations in a spirit of unctuous self-righteousness. In replying to a question 
whether he thought it was ible to extend international confidence to the 
Germans, the Italians, and the Japanese, Mr. Bevin replied that when the war 
was over and those peoples were back in the comity of nations and had paid their 

rice, it would be necessary to deal with them in the same way as had been done 
fore. What was necessary was to purge from these nations the treaty-breakin 
cliques. In the case of the Germans, it was not possible to ignore the existence of 
80 million people, and it would be found sooner or later, perhaps after years and 
after a long armistice or re-education, that their existence would have to be 
recognised. It had already been necessary to deal with the Italians. 

Members of the House were not in the habit, when diplomatic or commercial 
treaties were reported to them, of questioning the good faith of the other parties. 
Such arrangements were accepted on their merits, and treaties on labour matters 
would have to be accepted on exactly the same basis. When that was done, the 
I.L.0. would become an effective instrument and Great Britain would expect 
observance from those whose pang had signed the treaties. 

Turning to the question of the British Government attitude at the Philadel- 
phia Conference, Mr. Bevin said that there was a difficulty in that if the I.L.O. 
were to try to become a legislative body and to deal with questions in too great 
detail, it would become impossible to apply its decisions by law and practice in 
the different countries. As an illustration of this danger, he instanced the 
Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention, 1929, which had had to be 
amended subsequently in order to make it generally applicable. The British 
Government had taken the view at the Philadelphia Conference that it would be 
better to have another Conference later so that the delegates could go to the 
second Conference with definite Government instructions. That would prevent 
the I.L.O. from being used for what had been called propaganda purposes. The 
only thing that would make the I.L.O. effective was for each resolution passed to 
be one which could be carried out. That could be done if the agenda was not 
overloaded, and it was with a view to building the Organisation on a more concrete 
basis that the British Government had followed that procedure. 


Enforcement of Conventions. Several members had raised the question of put- 
ting the Conventions into practice. There wasa difficulty here in that the European 
mind thought of giving effect to these decisions in terms of decrees or laws; but in 
the industrial field there were voluntary agreements which, on the whole, were in 
effect as strong as laws. The I.L.O. had to try to reconcile these different ap- 
proaches to enforcement as between the United States and Great Britain and 
what he had called the European mind. He believed that these differences 
could be reconciled, and at the last Maritime Session of the Conference, for 
instance, he himself had proposed on behalf of the British seamen that if there 
were difficulty in getting the Merchant Shipping Acts amended, they would under- 
take as an industry to give effect to the Conventions equally with any other mari- 
time nation in the world. 

The other point about enforcement was that it was not enough to say that a 
matter had been covered by other legislation. Coulda Convention be ratified mere- 
ly by passing a Bill confined to the Convention, or should it be ratified as part 
of the social service structure ? The I.L.O. should be satisfied with the fact that a 
matter had been dealt with in a way that gave local effect to the Convention. 
Experience with the Hours of Work Convention, for instance, had shown also that 
the I.L.O. would have to consider allowing States a little flexibility in adapting 
these Conventions, provided they could satisfy the Governing Body and com- 
mittee responsible for investigation that they had, in fact, given effect to the 
principles laid down. 


Other questions. With regard to the questions asked about dependent terri- 
tories, Mr. Bevin referred to the steps taken during the past four years, which 
included the sending out of trade union officials and of industrial relations officers. 
There was a danger, however, in trying to manufacture trade union organisation 
from above rather than letting it grow from the people themselves. The British 
Government accepted the principle of trusteeship, and in accordance with the 
request of the I.L.O. it would, as part of its duty and responsibility for dependent 
territories, go carefully into every one of the Conference’s recommendations. 
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In replying to questions about Russia, all he could say was that when the whole 
world organisation could be discussed he had no fear that Russia would not play 
her part in that field as in other matters which were developing at the present 
time. Meanwhile, the lesson which the I.L.O. could draw was to stick to its own 
last and not to try to become a supplemental organism of politics and diplomacy. 


Conclusion. Mr. Bevin concluded his speech as follows: 


I would conclude by saying that I do not want to paint the lily and say that 
the I.L.O. has done wonderful things. What I do say is that it is the duty of 
this generation to hold on to every international nism which has survived 
this war and which goes to the future generation. We shall need them. Great 
will be the problems. One thing you get in the International Labour Office, 
which you get nowhere else, is people drawn from the workshop, the field and 
the factory, employers and workpeople, sitting in open and common assembly 
discussing international difficulties. l combos feel that that may be the road 
towards an international parliament in the wider field. Wherever men and 
women can meet, with the same problem affecting in the same way the countries 
from which they come, applying their energies to find some solution, I think 
that institution is worth preserving and worth developing. 

I would not say we have not had our disappointments. I would not say 
that I have not criticised previous Governments for not doing in this country 
all I thought they ought to do. I will not deny that I have sometimes been 
impatient, like others. When your men are surging on and you want to do 
something you sometimes feel the leash and the strain against you, and you 
cannot get on fast enough. In international commerce, in international law, 
in international labour or in international health—let us do nothing which 
will weaken these great organisms which are growing. They may become the 

nicillin of the peace effort and stop the gangrene from developing in our 
international life. Whoever has that terrible responsibility, whether it be our 
present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs or any other statesman, I feel, 
and those of us operating in other international elds feel, that it is our duty 


to try and evolve, organise, and develop every instrument that will help to 


ut the crowning achievement on the result of this war, of building an o - 
ism that will bring the nations together in the end, and will give us something 
which will prevent a recurrence of what we have gone through in the last 
five years.' 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
STUDIES AND REPORTS 


The Office has recently published two new volumes in its series 
of Studies and Reports: Social Policy in Dependent Territories, and 
The Safe Installation and Use of Abrasive Wheels. Notes on the 
two publications are given below, at the beginning of the ‘‘Biblio- 
graphy”’ section.” 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANISATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
The Interim Commission established in July 1943* to prepare a 
specific plan for a permanent international organisation for food 
1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 26 July 1944, cols. 777-860, 


2 See i 553. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 344. 
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and agriculture, as recommended by the Hot Springs Conference 
held in May-June 1943 has recently submitted to the Govern- 
ments for their acceptance the proposed Constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, drawn up after 
study extending over twelve months by representatives of 44 
Governments with the assistance of a number of experts and in 
consultation with other international public agencies. It has also 
submitted to Governments its First Report, explaining the proposed 
Constitution. 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation, to be known as the F.A.O., will 
officially come into being when twenty nations have accepted the Constitution, 
and it is hoped that the necessary number of acceptances will have been registered 
in time to hold the inaugural meeting in January 1945. The Interim Commission, 
which includes representatives from all the United and Associated Nations, 
will then be automatically dissolved. 


Proposed Objectives. 


The broad objectives of the Organisation, as set forth in the Preamble to the 
Constitution, are: (1) to raise levels of nutrition and standards of living among 
the peoples of the world; (2) to secure improvements in the efficiency of the pro- 
duction and distribution of all food and agricultural products; (3) to better the 
conditions of rural populations; and (4) to contribute by these means towards 
an expanding world economy. The Member nations undertake to report to one 
another through the Organisation on the measures taken and the progress achieved 
in these fields of action. The methods to be employed by the F.A.O. are indicated 
in Article I of the Constitution which outlines the functions of the Organisation: 


(1) The Organisation shall collect, analyse, interpret, and disseminate 
information relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture. 

(2) The Organisation shall promote and, where appropriate, shall recom- 
mend national and international action with respect to: 


(a) scientific, technological, social, and economic research relating 
to nutrition, food, and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and administration relating to 
nutrition, food, and agriculture, and the spread of public knowledge of 
nutritional and agricultural science and practice ; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources and the adoption of improved 
methods of agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, marketing, and distribution 
of food and agricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provision of adequate agricultural 
credit, national and international; 

) the adoption of international policies with respect to agricultural 
commodity arrangements. 


(3) It shall also be the function of the Organisation: 


(a) to furnish such technical assistance as Governments may request; 

(b) to organise, in_co-operation with the Governments concerned, 
such missions as may be needed to assist them to fulfil the obligations 
arising from their acceptance of the recommendations of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and appropriate action to imple- 
ment the purposes of the Organisation as set forth in the Preamble. 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation will include in its scope forestry and 
fisheries as well as agriculture. It will be concerned not only with food but 
with non-food agricultural products such as fibres and oils, and with the primary 
products of forests. Nutrition as well as the production, processing) and marketing 
of food will lie within its field of activity. 
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Organisation. 


The Constitution provides for close co-operation with other public inter- 
national organisations with related responsibilities. It also lays down a proce- 
dure by which the F.A.O. shall, on conditions agreed with it, become part of any 

eneral world organisation set up to maintain world peace and to provide for 
international co-operation in various fields. 

The Constitution provides for a General Conference of the Organisation, 
which will meet at least once a year and in which each Member nation will have 
one voting representative, all Member nations having equal voting rights. The 
Constitution also provides for an Executive Committee of nine to fifteen members 
and for standing advisory committees in major fields of the work of the Organisa- 
tion. The administration will consist of a Director-General, who will be the re- 
sponsible head of the Organisation, and an international staff selected for tech- 
nical competence in various branches of the work. The F.A.O. will seek to achieve 
its objectives largely through action taken by the Member nations themselves, 
and will draw on expert personnel from various countries in setting up committees 
and commissions to supplement its own staff. 

Direct contact with the public, consumers and producers, will be main- 
tained through conferences—which may be convened at any time—with represen- 
tatives of national and international bodies (for example, scientific organisations, 
co-operatives, and farm organisations) concerned with nutrition, food, agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries. Such conferences may be general, technical, 
regional, or concerned with some special phase of a subject. 

The location of the permanent seat will be decided by the Organisation itself. 
Until the decision is made, the temporary seat of the Organisation is to be in 
Washington. It is provided that regional offices may be established in various 
parts of the world. 


First Report of the Interim Commission. 


The Interim Commission, in its First Report, explains the proposed Constitu- 
tion and sets forth its views and recommendations regarding the scope and cha- 
racter of the work of the F.A.O. In the preparation of this Report, it was assisted 
by a number of outstanding scientists, economists, and other experts and by mem- 
bers of the staff of the International Labour Office and the technical sections 
of the League of Nations. In so far as war conditions permitted, these experts 
were drawn from different parts of the world. 

In dealing with the functions of the F.A.O., the Report points out that the 
means to be employed in order to achieve the purpose of the Organisation, will 
include the promotion of research, the dissemination of knowledge, the exchange 
of services, and the making of recommendations for international and national 
action with regard to: the improvement of nutrition; the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of food and of fibres and other agricultural products; 
and the development and conservation of agricultural, forestry, and marine 
resources. 

The Report recommends that the F.A.O. should lead in stimulating, pro- 
moting, and, where appropriate, conducting research focused on world needs 
in food, agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, and, to that effect, should assemble 
information from all parts of the world and study and interpret the data col- 
lected. In collaboration, where necessary, with other institutions, the research 
should cover important subjects in the fields of natural science, technology, 
economic organisation of a social science, public measures of regula- 
tion and assistance, etc., as listed in the Report. 

The Report, further, states that equal emphasis with that on research should 
be given to the dissemination of knowledge on nutrition and on the consumption 
and production of foods. The means to be employed to this end will include the 

ublication of educational material, assistance to various countries in further- 
ing adult education by agricultural extension, home demonstration and similar 
services, etc. 

Pointing out that much of the work of the F.A.O. will be of an advisory 
character, the Report indicates the ways in which the Organisation can assist 
Governments, individually and collectively, in implementing the resolutions of 
the Hot Springs Conference. The advisory work of the Organisation would, in 
appropriate cases, be done in co-operation with other international authorities 
in related fields. 
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The action of the Organisation in this respect will vary according to needs 
and circumstances. By way of guidance, however, the Report lists certain 
typical cases and procedures. It suggests that recourse may be had, in some 
cases, to the adoption of international conventions or the framing of a model 
code or form of treaty; in other cases, to the adoption by the Conference of re- 
solutions or reports embodying proposals for action. Stressing the fact that the 
raising of the nutritional level of the population will in many countries involve 
long-range programmes of development, the Report points out that the F.A.O. 
could determine the need for far-reaching developments, draw up plans, co- 
ordinate action by various countries, present the case for loans from international 
credit agencies, and furnish advice and technical assistance in other ways. It fur- 
ther recommends that the Organisation should play a leading part in the necessary 
long-term efforts in some regions of chronic poverty, and that in regions where 
famine is a recurrent risk, it should obtain information on probable requirements 
and sources of supply, and facilitate arrangements with the Governments of 
Member nations and with appropriate international agencies for finding the neces- 
sary men, money, and materials free or on special terms. 

The Report places special emphasis on the relations of the F.A.O. with other 
organisations and underlines the necessity that international agencies should 
pursue related courses, and that their activities should not conflict. It states: 


Nature and degree of closeness of association required among international 
authorities will differ in different stages. Even when the general structure of 
future international organisation is agreed upon and the basic relationships 
among authorities determined, scope must still be allowed for relationships 
to develop. 


In the question of the relationship with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, the Report indicates that there are a number of subjects in which the F.A.O., 
following the recommendations of the Hot Springs Conference, will have an 
interest in common with that of the I.L.O., and that there are others in which 
their interests will be closely related. It recommends, therefore, that the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation should agree with the ry authorities of the 


International Labour Organisation on arrangements for co-operation. 

The Report equally recommends collaboration with other international as 
well as with regional and national organisations. Finally, it urges the Govern- 
ments to take with a minimum of delay the action required to enable the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation to be brought into effective operation at the earli- 
est practicable date.! 


THe CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIAL POLicy 


On 1 September 1944, the fifth anniversary of the beginning of 
the war, the Sovereign Pontiff Pope Pius XII broadcast an address 
on the future social order, in which he reminded his hearers that 
the right of private property as understood by the Catholic Church 
has not only an individual but also a social aspect and must be 
subordinated to the common good. A translation of excerpts 
from the address is given below. 


In his celebrated Encyclical Rerum Novarum? Leo XIII laid down the principle 
that any legitimate economic and social order must rest primarily on the right 
to private property. While it is true that the Church has recognised the natural 
right of ownership and of the inheritance of personal goods, it is no less true that 
private property is more especially a natural fruit of work, a product of the in- 
tense activity of man, who acquires it through his energetic determination to secure 
and improve by his own strength his own and his family’s existence . . . 

Christian conscience cannot admit as just a social order that denies the prin- 
ciple of the right of ownership, whether of consumers’ goods or of the means of 
yen or that renders impossible and useless the practice of the right. 

ut it can as little accept systems that acknowledge the right of ownership 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 369-388: ‘The Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Rerum Novarum", by Rev. Albert Le Roy. 
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according to an otageabes false conception, opposed to a true and healthy social 
order. Therefore, whenever capitalism bases itself upon such erroneous concep- 
tions and arrogates to itself an unlimited right of ownership without any 
subordination to the common good, the Church has condemned it as contrary 
to natural law. 

In point of fact we see a growing mass of workers faced with concentrations 
of economic wealth which, often under the mask of anonymous forms, succeed 
in evading their social duties and prevent the worker from acquiring property 
of his own... On the one hand, we see vast wealth dominating private and 
public economy and even civic life; on the other, we see the innumerable multi- 
tude of those who, deprived of any direct or indirect certainty of a livelihood, 
take no further interest in the higher spiritual values, abandon their aspirations 
towards true freedom, give themselves up to any political party, slaves of whom- 
soever promises them some sort of security. istory has shown how much 
tyranny mankind is capable of under such conditions, even in the present times. 

In defending private ownership the Church . . . is not merely defending 
the state of things as they are as if she regarded this as an expression of the Divine 
will, nor is she defending the rich against the poor. On the contrary... her aim 
is to make of the institution of private property that which it ought to be in 
accordance with the plans of Divine wisdom and the dictates of nature: one of 
the elements of social order, a necessary premise of human initiative, an impulse 
to labour to accomplish its temporal and eternal destiny, the price of freedom 
and of the dignity of man... 

The organisation, by the economic and social policy of the future, of the 
activities of the State, local bodies, and occupational associations will not achieve 
the end in view—the development of social life and the economic prosperity of 
the nation—unless it respects and protects the vital functions of private property 
in all its personal and social values. If the distribution of ownership is an obstacle 
to this end—which is not necessarily an effect of inheritance—the State must 
intervene in the common interest, regulate the use of property or even de- 
cree expropriation subject to the granting of suitable compensation. Similarly, 
small and medium holdings in agriculture, the arts and crafts, trade, and industry 
must be guaranteed and protected; through co-operation they can acquire the 
same advantages as large undertakings. Where large-scale undertakings are 
found to be the most productive, the means of harmonising the contract of em- 
ployment with a contract of partnership must be sought. 

It is wrong to maintain that technical progress tends towards the establish- 
ment of large undertakings that must inevitably bring about the collapse of a 
social system based upon individual private ownership. Technical progress is 
not a factor necessarily and inevitably determining economic life. Too often it 
has yielded to egoistic and greedy calculations aimed at the indefinite increase 
of capital. Why should not technical progress, too, bow to the necessity of main- 
taining and securing gto ownership for all as the cornerstone of the social order. 
Regarded as a social factor, it must not be allowed to prevail over the general 
good but must be governed by it and be subordinate to it. 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION OF ENQurRy INTO Foop SHORTAGE 
IN INDIA 


In response to a demand, made by members of the Legislative 
Assembly in India in November 1943, for an authoritative enquiry 
into the food situation caused by the scarcity of supplies and dis- 
tress then prevailing in different parts of the country, including, 
more particularly, Bengal, the Central Government undertook to 
appoint a commission to make the necessary investigations. In 
accordance with that undertaking, the Governor-General promul- 
gated on 24 June 1944 an Ordinance? providing for the constitution 
of a commission. The personnel of the Commission was to be 
announced subsequently. 





1Cf. New York Times, 2 Sept. 1944 (record made by U.S. Federal Communication Commission). 
2 Ordinance No. XXVIII of 1944. 
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The Commission’s terms of reference are: to investigate and report to the 
Governor-General in Council upon the causes of the food shortage and sub- 
sequent epidemics in India, and in particular in Bengal, in the year 1943, and 
to make recommendations as to the prevention of their recurrence, with special 
reference to: (a) the possibility of improving the diet of the people and the 
quality and yield of food crops; and (6) the possibility of improving the system 
of administration in respect of the supply and distribution of food, the provision 
of emergency medical relief, and emergency arrangements for the control of 
epidemics in famine conditions. 

The Commission, it has also been announced, will, in the first instance, 
direct its enquiries to the case of Bengal and in advance of its final report make 
recommendations in relation to that province.! 

The Central Government has, moreover, reconstituted the Central Food 
Advisory Council? with a view to associating representatives of public opinion 
as closely as possible in the determination of policy in matters connected wi 
the production, procurement, and distribution of foodstuffs, including rationing 
and the nutritional aspect of food supply’, and it has decided to grant a subven- 
tion of 100 million rupees to the Government of the province of Bengal in order 
to assist that Government in meeting the abnormal expenditure it has had to 
incur in combating the famine in 1943 and in dealing with emergency conditions.‘ 


LaBouR LEGISLATION IN NYASALAND 


At its session held in March 1944, the Legislative Council of 
Nyasaland adopted legislation concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the employment of Africans in general, trade unions and trade 
disputes. The following account summarises these measures, except 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, which is dealt with else- 
where in this issue.5 


Recruiting and Contracts. 


The Native Labour Ordinance, 1944, repeals previous legislation and provides 
for the regulation of recruiting and of contracts of employment in accordance 
with the provisions of the international labour Conventions on these subjects. 

Previous provisions concerning penal sanctions are replaced by a new text 
based on the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. Refusal 
or failure without reasonable excuse by a worker to perform any of his duties 
or refusal to obey any proper and lawful command may result in the summary 
dismissal of the worker by his employer. If such misconduct causes any loss to 
the employer, the worker may be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing three months or to a fine not exceeding £5 or to both imprisonment and fine. 
Such penalties are not applicable in the case of workers under the age of 16 years. 


Trade Unions and Trade Disputes. 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1944, provides for the 
compulsory registration of trade unions, their immunity from actions of tort, 
and the legalisation of peaceful picketing. The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Inquiry) Ordinance, 1944, provides for the ibility of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in the event of trade disputes. These Ordinances follow the general pattern 
of British colonial legislation on the subject. 

Unofficial members of the Legislative Council did not oppose the introduc- 
tion of trade union legislation but expressed the opinion that such legislation 
was being forced on the Protectorate and was in advance of actual conditions. 
In reply, the Attorney General pointed out that the British Colonial Develo 
ment and Welfare Act, 1940, provided that no grant could be made until the 
Secretary of State had satisfied himself that the law of the territory concerned 
provided reasonable facilities for the establishment and activities of trade unions.* 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 24 June 1944. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 360. 
3 Bombay Chronicle, 5 June 1944. 

* The Hindu (Madras), 24 June 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 

5 See below, p. 536. 

6 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 358. 
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He expressed the opinion that it was only right that it should be appreciated that 
the money to be made available under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act would be obtained from taxation in England, where the principal taxpayer 
was the working man. It was to be expected that working men would not be 
prepared to see their money going to a country which was not prepared to make 
adequate provision for the workers in that country.’ 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Jornt PropucTion CoMMITTEES IN CANADA 


The extension of labour-management committees in Canada to 
the coal mining industry has been initiated by the Industrial Pro- 
duction Co-operation Board.? 


In May and June 1944, the Board concluded agreements between the coal 
operators of Nova Scotia and the United Mine Workers of America for the form- 
ation of joint labour-management production committees in each mine for the 
pu of discussing possibilities of improving and increasing coal production. 

ollowing this agreement, a conference of coal operators and miners, sum- 
moned by the Chairman of the Board, took place in Sydney, Nova Scotia, with a 
view. to inaugurating joint production committees. It was decided that the com- 
mittees would meet twice every month at each mine, the operators and miners 
submitting for consideration problems affecting coal production as each side sees 
them, together with recommendations for solutions or improvements. Reports 
of these meetings and of the progress made are to be submitted regularly to the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board, which will continue to assist in the 
operations of the committees in so far as is necessary. 

At a meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Board, held in Ottawa early 
in August 1944, the Chairman announced that the total number of labour-manage- 
ment committees now functioning, or in process of being organised in co-operation 
with the Board, was 225.* 





EMPLOYMENT 


MANPOWER MEASURES IN CANADA 


In order to meet the continuing demand for manpower for the 
armed forces and for essential industry, new steps have been taken 
recently in Canada to extend procedures for placing men rejected 


1 Nyasaland Government Gazette, 6 Apr. 1944. Record of the Proceedings of the Legislative 
Council of Nyasaland, 14-15 Mar. 1944. 
sen Cf. nan Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 660; Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 
+ Pp. . 
3 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Press Releases, 20 July and 5 Aug. 1944. 
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by the armed forces in essential employment, for closer application 
of compulsory transfer regulations, and for surveying the use of 
manpower in industrial and commercial establishments. The 
Minister of Labour, in a broadcast in June 1944, announced the 
need for a more rigid application of manpower controls and explained 
the way in which the new plans would be carried out. 


Statement of the Minister of Labour. 


The Minister of Labour stated that Canada, after four years of war, was 
suffering from labour shortages in war industries, agriculture, and essential | 
civilian services. In addition to the enlistment of over three quarters of a million 
men and women in the armed forces, from the beginning of the war to last Decem- 
ber the working population was increased by more than half a million persons. 
Towards the end of May nearly 100,000 men were required for unfilled vacancies 
in high priority industries', as well as 41,000 women. Also 55,000 persons were 
being sought by industries in lower priorities, some of which were essential ser- 
vices. These shortages would have to be met by the transfer of workers from plant 
to plant and from ec to place, by calling still further on women without family 
responsibilities, and by utilising the services of conscientious objectors and pri- 
soners of war. 

The Minister explained that the new plan would include three procedures. 
In the first place, some 500,000 men who had been rejected for service in the 
armed forces would be interviewed individually, with a view to moving them, 
where necessary, to more essential employment. Secondly, the compulsory em- 
ployment transfer regulations now in effect? would be extended to cover a greater 
number of occupations and would be applied more vigorously. Thirdly, the 
industrial mobilisation survey i es go extended to cover all industries, 
regardless of priority. The employment of all men aged 16 to 40 years inclusive, 
in all industrial and commercial establishments would be subject to survey. In 


explaining how the age would work, the Minister stated that transferred workers 


would have the rig t to reinstatement in their former jobs after the emergency 
pea, and special allowances would be paid to those moved to other jobs where 
ardship would be involved. The plan had been approved by the National Selec- 
tive Service Advisory Board, on which labour, employers’ organisations, farmers, 
and other interests are represented. 
Finally, the Minister pointed out that in order to meet the present urgent 
situation industrial management must try to help itself. In this regard he strongly 
urged the establishment of labour-management production committees, adding: 


By the co-operation of the two partners in industry much can be done 
in the way of increasing production with the existing working force. This has 
been true in other countries. Canadian labour and management can surely 
do as well, if not better.* 


Industrial Mobilisation Survey. 


Over a year ago, the National Selective Service began a system of industrial 
surveys designed to withdraw from industry physically fit men in the age c 
designated for military training. These surveys are carried out by industrial 
mobilisation survey committees, composed of a chairman and five members 
representing the Employment Service, the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
the Mobilisation Board, the Department of National Defence, and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The committees were originally confined to developing 
survey plans for the orderly withdrawal from essential industry of physically 
fit men in the age classes designated for military training. To meet the present 
manpower shortage, the plan ee been extended, and the industrial mobilisation 
survey committees are now authorised to survey any business, plant, or estab- 
lishment in Canada employing one or more persons. 

The purpose of the survey is to make available the maximum number of the 
following persons: 


1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, pp. 370-371. 

2 Ibid., pp. 371-372. Compulsory employment transfers are dealt with by a series of Orders 
specifying the categories of employment to which the system applies. 

* DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Press Release, 8 June 1944. 
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(a) Men in the age classes designated for military call-up, who are physically 
fit for military ae 

(b) Men between the ages of 16 and 40 inclusive, married or single, who are 
subject to transfer; 

(c) Men who do not come under (a) or (b) and who might be released from 
any business, plant, or establishment on a voluntary basis. 


Further, the chairman of the survey committee and the regional employment 
officer, or his representative, will determine whether the female workers of any 
business, plant, or establishment should be placed under survey. 

The following points are taken into consideration in the survey: 


b) Civilian requirements; 
c) The labour priority rating of the undertaking, and the essentiality of its 
product in relation to war or civilian requirements; 
(d) Whether or not workers are or should be available for other employment 
due to the cancellation of war contracts; 
(e) Whether or not the undertaking could by internal transfers reduce its 
bour requirements; 
(f) Whether or not the undertaking has more workers than are required for 
current production; 
(g) Whether or not the undertaking is using its present labour force to the 
best advantage; 
wt? The extent to which women might be used to replace men in the under- 
taking. 


() Military requirements; 


Two new Orders determine the implementation of an industrial mobili- 
sation survey. One provides that the employer must make available information 
concerning any person in his employ as requested by the committee, that the 
committee may require an employer to appear before it, and that the committee 
may recommend ‘“‘to a selective service officer that any male person who has 
attained his sixteenth birthday and has not attained his forty-first birthday, and 
who is employed in any business, plant or establishment which has been surveyed 
by an industrial mobilisation survey committee, be transferred from his present 
employment to other employment”’. 

The second Order provides that a selective service officer may direct any man 
or group of men (between the ages of 16 and 40) employed in any ey ao 
surveyed by an industrial mobilisation survey committee “‘to apply forthwit 
for specified employment in another industry, or in the same industry; to accept 
such employment, if it is offered to him; and, to enter such employment, at the 
expiration of seven days after the date of such direction’’. 


MANPOWER Po.Licy IN THE UNITED STATES 


Additional steps have been taken recently in the United States 
by the Director of War Mobilisation, the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, and the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission to extend and enforce 
the system of manpower allocation—the priority referral programme 
which came into effect on 1 July 1944*—so as to meet the present 
urgent demand of the Army and Navy for certain critical war 
products. 


Statement and Directive of the Director of War Mobilisation. 


The procurement agencies having reported that a shortage was developing 
in certain vital war materials, such as heavy artillery, bombs and ammunition, 
radar equipment, trucks, tanks, construction ee, tires, and tentage 
fabric for housing troops, the Director of War Mobilisation conferred with various 


‘ he Magmaente, Se.ective Service: Circular No. 352, 31 July 1944; Orders Nos. 19 and 20, 
une > 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 229. 
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governmental agencies on the question of how to increase the rapid production 
of these articles. On 4 August 1944 he issued a Directive calling for a closer 
control of manpower utilisation, to make fully effective the methods already in 
operation from 1 July. The Directive makes the following provisions in particular: 


(1) The area manpower priorities committees in all areas of actual or anti- 
cipated labour shortage (group I and II areas) are required to establish promptly 
employment ceilings (fixing the total number of workers who may be employed 
in specific plants) in war industries to enforce better utilisation of existing labour 
supply; to establish ceilings in less essential industries so as to make labour 
available for transfer to essential war production (as determined by the area 
production urgency committees'); to set manpower priorities; and to take such 
other measures as may be deemed necessary to ensure proper and full utilisation 
of existing manpower. In case of disagreement in a manpower priority com- 
mittee, the decision of the chairman is deemed final and will not be suspended 
pending any appeal. 

(2) Upon application of the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
all interested governmental agencies are to apply any sanction that is available to 
the Government, including the allocation of materials, fuel, power, and services, 
to ensure compliance with the determinations of an area manpower priorities 
committee. 

(3) If an area production urgency committee in a labour shortage area certi- 
fies that the need for production in a plant is immediate, the War Manpower 
Commission must not delay labour referrals in the area on the ground that 
proper utilisation of labour is not being made. 

(4) Area production urgency committees and manpower priorities committees 
are to be established immediately in labour surplus areas (groups III and IV). 
The area production urgency committees in such areas are responsible for author- 
ising increased civilian production. Such production, however, will not be author- 
ised until the representative of the War Manpower Commission in the area has 
certified in writing that labour is available for civilian production without inter- 
ference with local and inter-regional labour recruiting efforts. 


(5) The general procedures established in the West Coast manpower pro- 
gramme effective 15 September 1943? are continued. 

(6) All responsible governmental agencies must promptly issue any appro- 
priate regulations to make effective the foregoing provisions.’ 


Regulations by the War Manpower Commission. 


Immediately following the issue of the above Directive, the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission transmitted a series of instructions to the 
regional directors explaining the way in which the new Directive would affect 
the priorities referral programme. He emphasised that the new Directive made 
no basic changes in the manpower programme, that its primary purpose was 
to focus efforts upon the specific plants and industries in which manpower 
shortages existed, and that it in noway infringed upon the conception of voluntary 
co-operation. The controls and sanctions would only come into effect if the 
voluntary programme should break down. He pointed out that the specific effect 
would be to hasten the establishment of employment ceilings, to limit men 
subject to priority referral to job openings in establishments engaged in urgent 
production, and to hasten the curtailment of employment in less essential pro- 
duction. Employers and workers would still be given an opportunity to meet 
manpower requirements in essential activities by voluntary curtailments and 
transfers. Only if the necessary number of men was not made available, would 
the plans come into effect requiring employers to release workers from less 
essential industries. The Chairman emphasised that the manpower director in 
each area, in applying the employment ceiling programme, should obtain the 
active participation and assistance of the area manpower priorities committee 
and should bring about the co-operation of the area manpower priorities com- 
mittee and the area management-labour war manpower committee. 

In the detailed application of the programme by the regional and area man- 
power directors, the directors, with the assistance of the management-labour 
committee, should, ‘“‘to the maximum extent possible’, work out arrangements 


; i, Plvanene Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 78. 
3 OFFICE or War INFORMATION: Press Release, 4 Aug. 1944. 
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with employers affected by the programme to place workers whose release is 
uired on leave without pay or furlough in order to protect the worker's sen- 
iority, re-employment, or other rights. Workers made available under the pro- 
ramme may be hired only upon referral of the United States Employment 
rvice. 


Statement by the Management-Labor Policy Committee. 


On 6 September 1944 the Management-Labor Policy Committee issued a 
statement and a series of recommendations addressed to the Office of War 
Mobilisation, the War Manpower Commission, the regional and area manage- 
ment-labour war manpower committees, and the organisations of labour, agri- 
culture, and management represented on the national Committee. 

The purpose of the statement was to urge clarification of the situation arising 
out of the Directive of the Office of War Mobilisation, and to meet certain ap- 
prehensions that had arisen concerning the reference in the Directive to sanctions 
and enforcement. The statement pointed out that the Committee had been 
informed that team work and voluntary co-operative efforts were the objectives 
sought in the Directive, that there was no intention to discard the voluntary 
system of mobilisation, and that the sanctions were intended only to ensure that 
the voluntary and co-operative efforts of the majority would not be infringed 
by the few who refused to co-operate, and that in any case such sanctions would 
only be used as a last resort. This interpretation was important to meet the 
misgivings in the minds of responsible leaders in labour, agriculture, and manage- 
ment. Further, as a means to correct a fear, expressed by all three groups, that 
manpower controls might be continued after their wartime necessity had ended, 
the Committee urged that action should be taken both nationally and in the 
regions to remove any policies, programmes, and procedures not now essential, 
and that the chairman should inform the public of any plans for simplification 
that were under way. 

In order to achieve the local initiative and voluntary effort required to meet 
the principal manpower demand, and to prepare for the resumption of civilian 
production where possible, the national Committee recommended to all regional 
and area management-labour committees that they: 


(a) Co-operate fully with the regional and area directors in their en- 
deavours to meet the needs of the situation; 

(6) Exert their maximum of initiative and co-operative efforts to develop 
ways and means particularly adaptable to the specific problems of the in- 
dividual area or region; 

(c) Acquaint themselves, through close contact and joint meetings with 
the respective production urgency and manpower priorities committees, 
with the precise needs of the area or region; 

(d) Call upon employers, employees, and their representatives in less 
essential activities in the area or region, to out vigorously programmes. 
of their own making designed to bring about the voluntary transfer of the 
necessary workers, and to meet the continuing needs of the local situation. 


Finally, the Committee recommended to their affiliated organisations that 
they should: 


(* Acquaint those they represent with the critical needs of the situation; 
6b) Urge those they represent to exert every possible effort to meet the 
needs of the situation through voluntary co-operative efforts; 

(c) Make clear to those they represent that a solution of the problem is 
necessary to an early military victory, the return to civilian life of those in 
oe services, and the resumption of normal civilian life for all people 
of the nation. 


Statement by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 


In commenting upon the statement issued by the Management-Labor Policy 
Committee, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission made three points. 
In the first place: 





1 War MANPOWER Commission: Press Releases, 4 and 11 Aug. 1944. 
2 Idem, Press Release, 7 Sept. 1944. 
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This action of the leaders of management, labourand agriculture guarantees 
that we will solve the remaining manpower problems in the way in which we 
have solved them from the beginning of the war—by the voluntary co- 
operative process. 


He added that with the co-operation for voluntary transfer of the necessary 
workers to meet critical war needs it should be possible to recruit the additional 
workers needed and more quickly to enter the period of civilian production, and 
continued: 


In the second place, this statement should inspire such co-operation on 
the part of employers and employees as to enable us to abandon all thought 
of sanctions or compulsion. In the light of this statement no employer or 
employee should have the temerity to make sanctions necessary. 


Lastly: 


With the end of the war in Germany this agency will be in a position to 
meet the manpower requirements of war industry without the controls which 
have been in effect in recent months. The War Manpower Commission will 
shortly release a policy statement on this subject.' 


Methods of Application. 


A series of instructions from the War Manpower Commission have indicated 
in detail the way in which the employment ceiling programme would be put 
into effect, the methods for ensuring release of workers and fuller utilisation of 
labour in plants, including the use of utilisation consultants and in-plant coun- 
selling, and the relation of counselling services to the utilisation of workers. 


UnitreD States Post-War EMPLOYMENT Po.icy 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN VETERANS’ REPRESENTATIVES AND ORGANISED LABOUR 


Representatives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S., 
the American Federation of Labor, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States reached an agreement in July 
1944 concerning the basic principles to govern post-war relations, 
particularly in the field of employment, between veterans and 
organised labour. 


The seven-point agreement was the result of a series of conferences convened 
by the Labor Relations Committee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars (V.F.W.). 
The representatives of the labour organisations attending the meetings, who 
agreed to recommend the adoption of these principles to their affiliated unions, 
were, for the A.F. of L., Mr. Matthew Woll, Vice-President, Mr. George Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Mr. Robert J. Watt, worker member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office; for the C.I.0., Mr. Clinton S. Golden, 
Assistant to the President of the United States Steel Workers, Mr. James B. 
Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the C.I.0., and Mr. J. Raymond Walsh, Director 
of Research and Education of the C.I.0. The representatives of the V.F.W. 
were the present Commander-in-Chief, two past Commanders-in-Chief, the 
national legislative representative, and three regional representatives. 


Provisions of the Agreement. 


The text of the agreement covered the following seven principles: 


(1) As a basic principle, all persons who have served in the armed forces 
should receive special consideration for such service. 





1 War MANPOWER Commission: Press Release, 7 Sept. 1944. 
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(2) The right of labour to organise and bargain collectively is agreed as 
having been accepted by the people of the United States and so written into 
Federal Statutes. 

(3) Preference to veterans in Federal, State, and local employment has been 
generally accepted by the people of the United States and, to a large extent, 
written into the law, and it is acknowledged that veterans’ preference laws are 
being continually strengthened and expanded. 

(4) Veterans who have acquired or may acquire sufficient reasonable skill, 
either by military or naval service, vocational or educational training, or on-the- 
job training, satisfactorily to perform services within any business or industry 
that recognises collective bargaining are entitled to full membership in the bar- 
gaining union at an admission fee not to exceed that charged by the union prior 
to 1 January 1940, and on the payment of dues no higher than those of all members 
doing the same work. 

(5) In local unions, where work assignment is based on seniority, a formula 
should be adopted whereby the veteran will be credited with seniority rights 
based on length of military or naval service; the seniority formula should be 
on a basis of not less than one month of seniority rights for each month of military 
service; seniority rights shall not be established prior to 1 September 1940. 

(6) Any veteran with prior employment rights who has been discharged b 
reason of military or naval service shall not lose his right to employment. If 
the veteran has acquired physical limitations by reason of his military or naval 
service which make it im ible for him to fulfil his former job, he should be 
given employment which he is able to perform at the prevailing wages for such 
employment. 

(7) The welfare of the nation’s veterans is ultimately dependent upon the 
well-being of the whole community of the country. 


DEMOBILISATION AND RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS IN BRITISH 
AFRICA 


On 19 July 1944, a debate took place in the British House of 
Lords on the problems to be faced in East and West African terri- 
tories on demobilisation. The debate originated in a motion calling 
for information regarding any plans made or under consideration 
“for the settlement and housing of personnel now serving in East 
and West African regiments and the Pioneer and Labour Corps on 
their discharge from the armed forces’, and, generally, any plans 
to deal with “urban housing for Africans in such congested and 
unhealthy urban centres as Freetown and Lagos’’. The discussion 
entered into a wide range of reconstruction problems. 


General Considerations. 


The motion was introduced by Lord Rennell, who said that the urgency of the 
question arose from the fact that a number of service men had already or 
were being discharged. They had become used to very different standards of life 
from those from which they had been taken, and all would not be willing to return 
to their original communities. Those among this group who desired to return to 
the land would have great difficulty in doing so unless the Governments concerned 
took powers to acquire land for the purpose. It was probable that many more 
men would wish to go to urban centres than had originally left them. The armed 
forces in their training centres had managed to turn the crudest labour into very 
useful artisans. Africans who had acquired these new skills should be assisted to 
earn at their trades the livelihood they were now fitted to earn, and it was pos- 
sible to earn such a livelihood only in towns and settled communities. But urban 
conditions were very unsatisfactory; no comes had been made during the past 
twenty years in improving conditions in the West African cities of Freetown and 
Lagos. In Nairobi, in Kenya, municipal restrictions with regard to permanent 
buildings had with the best intentions resulted in the multiplication of over- 





' VETERANS OF ForEIGN WARS OF THE U.S.: Press Release, 25 July 1944. 
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crowded shacks of temporary structure. The services rendered by Africans in 
the armed forces made necessary some expression of policy as to their future on 
their return. 

Attention to the particular case of the impact on an East African soldier of 
life in Ceylon was drawn by Lord Faringdon, who said that such men on their 
return would present both an opportunity and a problem. He pointed out that, 
while Government policy on the rehabilitation of African service men had been 
made clear, there was no similar information on the Government's general plan 
for demobilisation, though apparently unco-ordinated work was being done in 
Kenya, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. The greatest pro- 
gress seemed to have been made in Northern Rhodesia, where the Post-War 
Problems Committee had laid down certain clear principles in regard to the prob- 
lem of demobilisation of African soldiers in relation to the broader problem of 
native development, and the Government was already negotiating for a hydro- 
electric scheme in the industrial area for the development pe per ee industries. 
Some pronouncement corresponding to the report which the subcommittee on 
the reabsorption into civil life of persons engaged in war sriereeat had made 
at the Anglo-American Caribbean Conference in Barbados' would be useful. The 
need for an improvement in housing conditions if the men returning from the 
forces were to be satisfied had been underlined by the reports of Major Orde- 
Browne. Bad housing conditions were not ooaiinedl to urban areas. The benefits 
which Africans in the services had obtained from improved nutrition would make 
their experience useful to African communities. The establishment of trade boards 
and industrial councils was needed if wages were to be raised to an adequate level. 
The opportunity returning service men would provide for the setting up of agri- 
cultural settlements on a co-operative basis should be taken. In Kenya there 
should not be white settlement while there were Africans without land. Demo- 
bilised men could be of great value during the existing difficult period of adjust- 
ment in Africa. 

Lord Hailey said that men with the training and capacity for service in 
such occupations as the service of transport, the making of agricultural tools and 
domestic equipment, and building were very necessary to the economic and social 
development of Africa. Training in the armed forces was of value in this regard. But 
assistance in the stimulation of secondary and tertiary industries was also neces- 
sary. The employment of demobilised service men in trades and skilled occupa- 
tions would be of value in increasing standards of wages and employment. Pro- 
vision had already been made in Southern Rhodesia and Kenya Colony for ma- 
king land available to returning service men, and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
| were considering similar measures. But experience in Southern Rhodesia 
had shown that assistance with capital and in other forms was necessary for the 
successful implementation of such provisions. The growing class which had lost 
all interest in tribal affinities in both East and West Africa constituted a serious 
problem of African administration; in essence it was an urban problem. Perhaps 
too little attention had been given it in the past, but there was now a greatly in- 
creasing interest in the improvement of urban conditions. No improvements 
would have any permanent effect without an adjustment of economic conditions 
to enable people to assure themselves of obtaining a livelihood. 

Viscount Trenchard held that while suetenine schemes necessarily in- 
volved considerable delay, the problems of demobilised men were more imentiinn. 
The question of providing accommodation for returning men should be dis- 
sociated from the far greater problem of the housing of the peoples of the whole 
of the African colonies. 


Government Reply. 


The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Duke of 
Devonshire, stressed the fact that Africans had only to a very limited extent, 
in certain categories of labour, been conscripted and had for the most part given 
their services voluntarily for the war effort. The duty to ensure proper arrange- 
ments for their reabsorption into civil life was clear. While the responsibility 
for reabsorbing discharged men into civil life rested with the colonial Govern- 
ments and the Secretary of State, the process of demobilisation rested with the 
military authorities, since the African colonial forces were under the complete 
control of the War Office. It had therefore been necessary to devise administrative 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 81 et seg. 
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machinery, both in East and in West Africa, to secure proper co-ordination be- 
tween the civil and the military authorities. In East Africa, a Standing Demo- 
bilisation Committee had been established under military chairmanship, on which 
all the East African Governments were represented, and which had a joint civil 
and military secretariat. In West Africa, a similar Committee was being estab- 
lished. The Army Education Corps had offered to provide preliminary vocational 
and other training preparatory to eventual demobilisation. Developments in 
relation to nutrition included the setting up of a Colonial Fisheries Advisory Bu- 
reau, and the Human Nutrition Research Unit of the Medical Research Council 
was investigating colonial nutrition. Appropriate people to represent the African 
workers on trade boards or industrial councils were not yet available; in their 
absence, the best results would seem to be secured by the use of Labour Advisory 
Boards and the maintenance of strong Labour Departments. Minimum wage 
legislation was insufficient to meet existing problems; the true remedy lay in 
raising the general standard of living and of otuention by improvements in hous- 
ing, in nutrition, and in social service amenities. 


Resettlement schemes. More than a year previously the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had issued to colonial Governments a comprehensive statement of 
the need for the careful planning of schemes for the reabsorption into civil life 
of men serving in the forces. Inter alia, this statement had referred to the improved 
standards to which members of the forces had become accustomed, to economic 
development, and to the ibility of giving a limited preference to demobilised 
soldiers in the filling of Government appointments. e problem had been re- 
garded not so much as one of providing ex-service men with special facilities to 
gain their livelihood under improved conditions as one of preparing and imple- 
menting _— for comprehensive post-war development designed to improve the 
social and economic life of the people by vor | progress in health and education- 
al services and in housing and better methods of agriculture. A rehabilitation 
centre in Nairobi was already operating and in West Africa plans for rehabilita- 
tion centres were being put into operation. 

In Kenya, the Committee appointed in 1941 to consider steps to be taken 
by the Government to absorb ex-service men into the economic structure of the 
colony had paid attention to the question of the improvement and development of 
any skills which Africans had acquired during their army life. An expert in 
co-operative marketing was in Kenya to advise the Government on the constitu- 
tion and development of Native co-operative societies, and long-term mes 
of soil conservation and agricultura yet ae had been approved for assis- 
tance under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, together with schemes for 
developing water supplies in Native areas. In Uganda, adequate training facilities 
would be provided to enable returning men to earn a livelihood in trade or village 
crafts. In Tanganyika, small provincial committees were being set up to survey 
the local field of employment for skilled and semi-skilled men. Funds had been 
provided by the Zanzibar Government for an experimental smallholders’ scheme 
and other projects were under consideration. e Post-War Development Com- 
mittee in Nyasaland had made plans for the provision of vocational training and 
the setting up of labour bureaux. In Northern Rhodesia, a Development Adviser 
had been appointed and special attention was being given to the possibilities 
of establishing secondary industries and encouraging rural industries. The Gov- 
ernments of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone now had panes organ- 
isations, with special full-time officers attached, actively at work planning post- 
war development and preparations for demobilisation. e Gambia had alread 
formulated proposals for a comprehensive development plan. Tentative proposals 
in West Africa for unskilled men included the establishment of mobile units on 
development works of all kinds such as road making, reafforestation, slum clear- 
ance and house building. The Development Adviser for West Africa had the task 
ym ge ga planning by the four Governments was co-ordinated on a West 

rican basis. 


Housing schemes. These schemes, which required the work of experts, sur- 
veyors, and engineers, had in many instances been held up by shortage of staff. 

emes for increased housing accommodation for Africans in Nairobi, Mom- 
basa, Kisumu, Eldoret, and Nakuru were either in contemplation, or under con- 
sideration by the Secretary of State. In Uganda, a large-scale building estate 
scheme was being worked out for Kampala. Most rural Native administrations 
were prepared to assist ex-soldiers with loans up to 80 per cent. of the cost of the 
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building of houses of permanent materials. In Tanganyika, experimental housing 
schemes were being carried out in Dar-es-Salaam with a view to the preparation 
of a full-scale scheme. In Zanzibar, a plan for the rebuilding of the whole Native 
town of Zanzibar was under consideration. In Northern Rhodesia, the work of 
formulating a comprehensive housing programme was proceeding side by side 
with actual building. A Town Planning Adviser for West Africa had been appoint- 
ed. In Lagos, the Ceusonuaias had in mind a comprehensive slum clearance and 
rebuilding scheme to be undertaken as soon as staff and materials were available; 
the new programme was being worked out by the Lagos Housing Committee. 
Slum clearance and rehousing in Freetown had been halted by urgent service 
requirements, and conditions had been made worse by the influx of labour into 
the neighbourhood for war work. But the preparation of a comprehensive scheme 
was now under way, since the pressure of wartime requirements had been eased." 


EMERGENCY LABOUR SERVICE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


On 9 June 1944 Regulations were issued by the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia authorising the conscription of African labour © 
for farmers. 


The Regulations provide that, whenever the Labour Commissioner is satisfied 
that a farmer has insufficient labour for the cultivation of maize or wheat, he 
may request the local administrative officer to conscript Africans between the 
ages of 16 and 45 years to work on the farm. Africans so ordered to employment 
may Claim release on grounds of undue hardship to the family or for other good 
and sufficient reasons. In the event of failure to fulfil any obligations to labour or 
of absence without lawful excuse or of serious misconduct, a worker is liable 
to imprisonment for not more than three months or to a fine not exceeding £5 
or to both fine and imprisonment. 

Wages are to be paid as directed by the Labour Commissioner, and the pro- 
visions of the law governing the employment of Natives are to apply. Failure 
by the employer to pay wages as provided or otherwise to comply with his obliga- 
tions wall render him liable to penalties under the Employment of Natives 
Ordinance.” 

Previous action to obtain essential labour for private employers in Northern 
Rhodesia included in 1942 temporary provisions to provide labour for farmers 
and the establishment of an African Labour Corps. The former were in the 
form of Regulations similar to those of 1944, except that the period was limited 
to the months February to April 1942. The latter was to establish a Govern- 
ment Labour Corps which could be used to “‘perform such, other than military, 
services as the Controller (of the Corps) may consider necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the community”’.* 


THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR SUPPLY IN INDIA 
MEASURES AGAINST MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


Because of a lack of mobility of unskilled labour, local shortages 
have been experienced in India in the present emergency, par- 
ticularly in areas in which large defence works or undertakings for 
the production of war materials have been established. The Central 
Government has put into effect a scheme to alleviate the situation, 
and it has, in addition, taken steps to regulate the supply of skilled 
labour for civil industry. Information on these measures and on 
the progress of the Government’s technical training scheme is 
given below. 

1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 19 July 1944, cols. 991-1031. 
2 Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 9 June 1944, Emergency Powers (Conscription of 
Natives for Farm Labour) Regulations, 1944. 


3? Emergency Powers (African Labour Corps) Regulations, 1942 (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 746). 
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Regulation of the Supply of Unskilled Labour. 


The Central Government's scheme for the co-ordination of the supply of 
unskilled labour on a national scale provides for the constitution of a iz 
supply committee in each province, in addition to regional committees in areas 
in which shortages are experienced or apprehended, and the establishment of 
labour depots in surplus areas. The functions of the labour supply committees, 
on which the representation of departments of the Central and provincial Gov- 
nee dealing with the employment of unskilled labour, and of private em- 
— and of contractors, has been provided for, are advisory in character. 

hese functions include the co-ordination of the labour requirements in each 
area and the initiation of the necessary action to secure an adequate supply of 
unskilled labour from outside the area, the establishment of eer standards 
in respect of housing, sanitation, water supply, medical relief, and other matters, 
the formulation of proposals for the standardisation of wage and cost-of- living 
bonus rates, and, w ere necessary, the collection of statistical or other informa- 
tion by —— enquiries. 

Unskilled labour will be recruited in units of 500 to 800 men, composed of 
groups of 50 each under a supervisor, and the recruits will be forwarded ‘to 
centres of employment. At these centres and at the labour depots arrangements 
will be made for the accommodation and transport of the workers and for the 
provision of food supplies and medical relief. 

Before this scheme came into effect, a labour supply committee had been 
established in Jubbulpore in the United Provinces in July 1943', and subsequently 

rovincial and district rates and wages boards had been set up in Assam. The 

unctions of these boards, which consisted of representatives of the Army, the 
Public Works Department, and contracting firms employing labour, were ad- 
visory in character. They included, in the case of provincial boards, the collec- 
tion, co-ordination, and dissemination of information, and in that of district 
boards, rationing and the co-ordination of the demand for and the supply of 
labour as well as materials and transport, but not the determination of priorities 
or other statutory or executive functions. In Army commands some labour 
committees, consisting of representatives of various defence services employing 
labour regularly, were set up, with civil authorities to advise the committees 
where necessary. 

The recruitment of labour, it may be added, has been undertaken mainly 
by contractors in surplus areas in provinces and States, while in the present 
emergency in Assam the Tea Districts Labour Association has released a con- 
tinuous supply of a large number of tea garden labourers for defence work.?* 


Establishment of a Depot for the Supply of Skilled Labour. 


A depot for the supply of skilled labour was established by the Central 
Government some time ago in Gorakhpur in the United Provinces. The depot, 
which provides labour for such work as coal mining and the construction of 
railways, strategic roads and aerodromes, had by May 1944 supplied 66,699 
workers to different areas. The workers in the depot are organised in units of 
500 to 600, each under a unit commander, and each unit is made up of groups 
of 50 under group leaders; they are provided with lodging facilities and tools 
and equipment. Medical officers, who accompany the units to the places of em- 
ployment, are also provided by the depot.’ 


Progress of the Technical Training Scheme. 


With a view to the adjustment of the technical training scheme of its Labour 
Department* to the needs of civil industry, the Central Government has decided 
to appoint an Advisory Committee, consisting of the Secretary to the Labour 
Department (chairman) and the Director of Training in that Department 
(vice-chairman), four representatives of private engineering employers, one repre- 
sentative each of ordnance factories, the Railway Board, and the shipbuilding 
industry, and a senior chairman of the National Service Labour Tribunal. The 





1 Cf. International Labour anton, Vol. Pg? hoy No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 768. 
2 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. No. 9, Mar. 1944. 
3’ Idem, Vol. I, No. 11, Ma i944, 
4 Cf. International Labour iew, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 234; see Vol. XLIX, No. 6, 
June 1944, p. 666, for the most recent note on the scheme. 
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functions of the Committee will be to review the methods and syllabuses of 
training under the technical training scheme and to advise on their adjustment to 
the current needs of industry. It will also advise on the utilisation of the trainees 
for dilution and upgrading.' 

The Central Government, in pursuance of its policy of consolidation and 
improvement, has closed some more centres. On 31 March 1944 the training 
centres, seats, and persons under training numbered, respectively, 258, 38,939, 
and 28,391; the number of persons who had finished their training and had been 
placed in employment was 63,755.? 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE ORGANISATION 


In accordance with the scheme prepared by the Labour De- 
partment’, employment offices have now been set up at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, Cawnpore, Lahore, Nagpur, and 
Delhi. An office for Sind at Karachi has been proposed, and the 
location of an office for Bihar is also under consideration. Par- 
ticulars are given below of the scope and administration of the 
employment offices. 


Present Scope. 


The employment offices will, in the first instance, be concerned only with the 
placement of technical personnel, and an occupational classification, with wide 
variations in the use of occupational terms, has been drawn up for the purpose. 
So far, detailed subclassification has been attempted only in respect of “‘engi- 
neering’’ and “building, furnishing and allied trades’, although the offices will 
do placement work in respect of other categories mentioned in the Schedule to 
= National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, as amended in 
1942.4 

In course of time it is hoped that the scope of the employment offices will be 
widened to cover skilled occupations in other industries. 


Administrative Arrangements. 


Particulars such as age, technical education and experience, and willingness 
to serve away from their homes, concerning workers wishing to register themselves 
at an employment office are recorded on specially designed envelopes, within 
which is placed any other correspondence in regard to their placement. On re- 
gistration, each worker is given an identification card containing his registra- 
tion number, address, identification marks, signature or thumb-impression, and 
trade; the card may also bear his photograph. 

Workers are graded on a wage basis into three grades, as follows: 


I. Persons in receipt of 2 rupees per day and over in the cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta and their suburbs, and 114 rupees per day and over in other 
areas; 

II. Persons in receipt of 144 rupees per day and over but less than 2 
rupees per day in the cities of Bombay and Calcutta and their suburbs, and 1 
rupee and over but less than 14 rupees per day in other areas; 

III. Persons in receipt of wages below 11% rupees in the cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta and their suburbs, and below 1 rupee per day in other areas. 


The employment offices will not at present register workers belonging to grade 
III or managerial grades. 

Employers may notify vacancies to the employment office in person, by 
telephone, or on a specially prepared form, which may be obtained from the 
exchange manager. On the notification of a vacancy, the employment office 
staff selects the most suitable person or persons and directs them to interview 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 9, Mar. 1944. 

2 Idem, Vol. I, No. 11, May 1944. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, pp. 378-379. 
4 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Ind. 1(D). 
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the employer. Persons so directed are supplied with introduction cards to be 
resented to the employer at the time of interview, and a duplicate of the card 
is sent simultaneously to the employer. The form sent to the rot amaed has a space 
in which the employer is requested to state whether the candidates ap for 
the interview, whether they were taken into employment, and, if so, on what 
wages, and, if rejected, the reasons therefor. : 

When an office finds that it cannot fill a vacancy locally or place a certain 
worker, it must notify the fact with full particulars to the central employment 
office, for circulation to other offices. 

Employment exchanges are asked to send to the central office monthly 
statistics of the work done by them, as well as a periodical return showing the 
numbers and trade categories of persons for whom they are not likely to be able 
to find employment locally and of vacancies which they cannot fill locally.* 





MIGRATION 


TEMPORARY MIGRATION OF MEXICAN WORKERS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Mexican-United States programme, begun in 1942, pro- 
viding for the temporary migration of Mexican workers to the 
United States for employment in certain industries and services 
essential to the war effort has been so satisfactory to both countries 


that the number of workers entering the United States is being in- 
creased in 1944.2 The Mexican Minister of Labour, on his return 
from the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in Philadelphia in April-May 1944, visited the camps of 
Mexican railway workers in New York State and expressed him- 
self as highly satisfied with the living conditions of the workers and 
with the opportunity for work and training they were receiving. 


The Recruitment of Non-Agricultural Workers. 


New regulations have been issued by the War Manpower Commission, 
clarifying the terms under which non-agricultural workers are recruited and 
amending some of the arrangements for the renewal of contracts and for repatria- 
tion to Mexico upon the termination of individual contracts. 


Importation of railroad workers. The War Manpower Commission announced 
in july 1944 the completion of new arrangements for the recruitment and entry 
of Mexican workers for employment as track and maintenance-of-way workers 
on railroads; 10,000 additional workers are to be recruited, raising the total 
number of railroad workers to approximately 50,000. They are assigned to 29 
railroads under individual contracts, and by agreement-with the Mexican Govern- 
ment they may not engage in work for other than the named railroad companies. 
The War Manpower Commission headquarters, in consultation with its regional 
directors and with the appropriate regional offices of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, decides to which railroad companies the Mexican workers may be assigned. 


Renewal of contracts. Provision has been made recently for the orderly renewal 
of contracts for an additional period of six months (or in some cases three months). 


1 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 8, Feb. 1944, pp. 189-190. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 469; Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1943, p. 375. 
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A “contract to employ and transportation agreement’ may be extended by a 
supplemental contract with the railroads, which is handled by the War Man- 
power Commission headquarters in Washington. Individual work agreements 
of Mexican nationals may be renewed, with the express consent of the worker 
and the approval of the Mexican Government, by a renewal contract written 
in English and Spanish, which should be executed prior to the expiration of the 
existing contract by the worker and the War Manpower Commission. To secure 
such renewals, the employer is to transport without expense to the worker all 
Mexican contract workers in as large groups as ible to an agreed place con- 
venient to the employer, the appropriate regional director of-the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, and the appropriate regional director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Wherever practicable, the assistance of the nearest Mexican consul is 
enlisted to explain the renewal contracts to the Mexican workers. Leave of 
absence questions are to be decided between the employer and the individual 
worker and do not form part of the question of renewal of contract. Where the 
individual work agreement has not been renewed prior to its termination, it 
may be renewed retroactively if the worker has continued to work after the 
expiration of his contract. If the worker has absented himself or has stopped 
work and, subsequent to the expiration date of his old contract, returns and is 
accepted for re-employment, the new contract runs from the date of re-employ- 
ment. 


Return travel arrangements. In accordance with the original Mexican-United 
States agreement for migration, each contract to employ and each individual 
work agreement provides that the railroad which contracts to employ a Mexican 
worker shall furnish transportation for the worker’s return trip to Mexico. How- 
ever, the Mexican Government has agreed that no obligation exists for making 
reimbursement to a Mexican siveal contract worker who returns to Mexico 
on his own responsibility without giving his employer an opportunity to provide 
transportation and subsistence. if the employer has failed or refused to furnish 
transportation within a reasonable period of time (defined as not exceeding 15 
days) following the worker’s request for transportation, the War Manpower 
Commission may authorise return travel and direct the employer to reimburse 


the worker and pay the cost of subsistence at the rate of reimbursement for rail- 
road transportation from the last oS of contract employment in the United 


States to the point of contract in Mexico by railroad coach, or bus, or a com- 
bination of both, the subsistence allowance to be paid at the rate of $2 per day 
for the period of time which normally would have been spent in travel had the 
worker proceeded by the most economical method, route, and schedule for 
public travel. 

If, upon termination of a worker’s employment, transportation for the return 
of the worker to his place of selection should not be available, the worker may 
be technically employed during such period as he may be required to wait for 
return transportation if employment is available in such other industries or 
services as an authorised representative of the War Manpower Commission 
may determine. If no employment is available when a worker remains unem- 
ployed while waiting for return transportation, he must be furnished subsistence 
and emergency medical care.! 


Recruitment of Agricultural Workers. 


The programme of temporary importation of Mexican agricultural workers 
from its inception in September 1942 reached a total of 110,551 by the middle 
of 1944. The present programme, worked out by the War Food Administration 
and the War Manpower Commission in accordance with the United States- 
Mexican Agreement, provides for the maintenance of a working force of 75,000 
Mexicans for the 1944 harvest season. 

The programme has been expanded to include employment in food processing 
establishments for the handling of perishable or seasonable agricultural com- 
modities. Recruitment of the agricultural workers has been carried on in Mexico 
City exclusively, in contrast to the recruitment of non-agricultural workers 
who were formerly contracted for there but are now signed on at Querétaro.* 





1 Federal Register, 19 July 1944; Wark MANPoOwER Commission: Field Instructions, 8 Jan., 
14 June, and 22 Aug. 1944; Press Release, 25 July 1944. See also, Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. XI, No. 268, 13 Aug. 1944: “‘A New Pattern in International Wartime Collaboration", by 
Marion Parks. 

2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Press Release, 17 July 1944; War MANPOWER Com- 
MISSION: Field Instruction, 22 June 1944. 
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The Office of Labor of the War Food Administration is ch with the selec- 
tion and contracting of the workers in Mexico, arranges for their transportation 
to and within the United States and back to Mexico at the expiration of their 
contracts, for their contracts of employment with farmers, for their housing 
either on the farms of the employers or in farm labour supply centres operated 
by the War Food Administration, and furnishes medical care to the workers. 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LaBouR CONDITIONS IN UGANDA IN 1943 


The 1943 Report of the Uganda Labour Department and other 
information recently received throw light on labour conditions in 
the British dependent territory of Uganda. 


The Labour Department, revived in January 1943, operated on a small scale 
with a staff of a Labour Commissioner and three inspectors. It appears that 
attention was directed mainly to conditions of employment of the larger under- 
takings and general problems of legislation and of immigrant labour. A fluctua- 
ting number, voroaeel y 70,000, were employed during the year by the larger under- 
takings. In addition, in the advanced Province of basenda over 300, persons 
are employed by Africans in agriculture, of whom 60,000 are seasonal immigrants, 
mainly from the Belgian Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 

For some time the conditions of these immigrants, particularly as regards 
health, has been a subject of concern. The Labour Report states that ‘‘condi- 
tions in many of the (Buganda) estates are wr far from being satisfactory and 
call for remedy, not only in the interests of the labour but also in the interests of 
the Buganda to protect them from contagious diseases that may result from 
the bad housing of these immigrants close to the employer’s home’’. Steps were 
taken to start a two-year programme for the construction of rest camps, hospitals, 
and first-aid posts from the frontier to Kampala. In January 1944, however, 
owing to the imminence of a serious food shortage in Uganda and the influx of 
women, children, and the infirm, due to famine in Ruanda, all immigration was 
suspended indefinitely. 

In regard to employment by the larger undertakings, a point particularly 
emphasised in the Labour Report is the effect that an interest taken by em- 
ployers in welfare measures has in reducing absenteeism. It is stated that labour 
shortages in some cases were ‘‘not so much a question of wages as the uncongenial 
types of work and lack of personal interest in the labour by employers’’. The 
Report continues: 


The largest tin mining company was eventually persuaded to appoint 
a welfare officer and institute a canteen. The latter, as well as providin 
certain beneficial foodstuffs at a reasonable cost to supplement the norma 
rations, also, by its pleasant atmosphere and the personal interest taken by 
the welfare officer in the employees who daily patronised it, provided an 
attractive diversion for the labour . . . The institution is both a meeting 
place where useful shopping may be done at prices well below those in the 
bazaars and, to some extent, a recreation room. It will also, it is hoped, gradu- 
ally reduce absenteeism by its inducement to labour to work regularly in order 
to retain the benefits it offers. In the case of the two large sugar companies, 
who employ 11,000 to 13,000 labourers, the question of absenteeism was 
constantly to the fore, constituting as it does a most deplorable wastage of 
manpower. One company has the majority of its labour employed on con- 
tract and therefore supplies requisite housing and amenities and suffers 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 2 Feb. 1944. 
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less from absenteeism, but as regards the other the reverse is the case and 
the general rule is for 3,000 to 5,000 to absent themselves daily from the - 
11, on the rolls. The former company, which used to have 53 cam 
scattered about its 17,000 acres, is now reducing them to eight camps in 
accessible places. Each camp will be of the Labour Department's standard 
design with a self-contained canteen, recreation hut, and sports ground, 
The other company, owing to the inadequacy of vacant land within the 
estate, prefers to have the bulk of its labourers engaged on a monthly con- 
tract basis as they then live as squatters in the neighbourhood, within a 
radius of two or three miles of the estate boundary. The tendency in this 
way is for slum conditions to develop as soon as the squatter population 
draws nearer to the estate. Steps are constantly being taken to restrict this 
most undesirable development by a process of thinning out and gradual 
improvement in the standard of the villages thus erated. 


Little has been done by direct Government intervention to increase wages. 
The Minimum Wage Ordinance, which dates from 1934, has not so far been 
used. On the other hand, following the report of a Cost of Living Committee, 
bonuses were sanctioned for Government employees. In the case of Africans, 
these were limited to employees in receipt of not more than 160 shillings a month. 
African labourers in receipt of wages up to 20 shillings a month received bonuses 
according to locality of 1.5 to 4 shillings a month. 

One difficulty the Labour Department finds in minimum wage regulation is 
noted in the case of rubber tappers: 


It was thought at first that a basic minimum wage would be necessary, 
provided that bonuses were given for quantity of latex produced and regular 
attendance; but eventually it was ‘made that many of the tappers, the major- 
ity of whom are of a low standard of mentality, were content with the basic 
wage and had no desire to earn anything in addition. Various forms of in- 
ducement such as bonuses, badges for exemplary conduct, and graduated 
wages were tried, but every employer seemed to have his own ideas and 
there appeared to be no necessity for amy uniformity. It was noticeable, 
however, that where improvement occurred it was almost invariably due to 
a greater degree of personal interest, proving again that wages and amenities 
are not the paramount consideration with primitive labour. 


One trade union only is recorded as operating in Uganda, and this appears 
to remain the position at present. The Labour Department complains that the 
members of this union, the Uganda African Motor Drivers’ Association, “‘appar- 
ently still regard themselves as a pulitical body entitled to address both the 
Protectorate Government and the Native Government of Buganda on any 
subject that occurs to them’’.! 


INCREASED NativE MINE WAGES IN SouTtH AFRICA 


On 24 March 1944 the Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa announced that from 1 April the wages of Native labourers 
on the gold mines of the Witwatersrand would be increased by 4d. 
a shift in the case of surface workers and 5d. a shift in the case of 
underground workers. In addition, new benefits would result from 
the decision to pay overtime and Sunday work at the rate of time 
and a half. The cost for the financial year 1944-45 would be met by 
payments to the mines from the sums collected from them as gold 
realisation charges.’ 


This increase in wages followed the publication of the report of the Mine 
Natives’ Wages Commission appointed by the Government. 
The Commission noted that the average rate of cash wages for surface labour- 





1 Uganda Protectorate, Annual Report on the Labour Department for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1943 (Entebbe, 1943). 
2? House of Assembly Debates, 24 Mar. 1944, cols. 3817-19. 
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ers was 2s. 1d. and for underground workers 2s. 3.6d. per shift. It recommended a 
minimum wage of 2s. 2d. and 2s. 5d. for surface and underground workers respec- 
tively, together with a cost-of-living allowance of 3d. per shift for all workers. 
The Report states that the migrant system of peasant labour must continue, 
but that if it is to continue, the combined income of the worker from wages and 
from peasant production should provide him and his family with a a liveli- 
hood, not only for the period during which the man is at work on the mine, but 
for such a period in the Reserve as will enable him to maintain his tribal associa- 
tion, keep in reasonable touch with his family, preserve his health, and retain 
adequate control of his land. The Report adds that in the years to come there will 
be an increasing body of Natives in or from the Reserves who will be without 
land and who, whether living in the Reserves or elsewhere, will be entirely 
dependent on their earnings by their labour.* 


Hours oF WorK AND Output IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A report has recently been issued by the Industrial Health 
Research Board of the Medical Research Council in Great Britain, 
giving the results of an investigation into the effects of reduced hours 
of work on output. The primary object of the enquiry was to 
ascertain whether and to what extent the reduction in working 
hours carried out in 1942 in a number of British factories engaged 
on war production? had had a measurable effect on the output 
achieved. . 


The report refers in the preface to the conclusion reached by the Industrial 
Health Research Board in a previous investigation® that, except as a temporary 
measure, working hours in manual operations involving a fair amount of physical 
effort should not exceed 60-65 per week for men and 55-60 for women, and that 
longer hours would result in a reduction in output and an increase in time lost 
and spoiled work. As many people consider that hours should be cut below these 
limits if maximum efficiency is to be achieved, and that this should be done both 
in the interests of the worker’s health and to maintain a more satisfactory re- 
lationship between output and overhead expenses, it seemed desirable to find 
out whether, under war conditions, a reduction in the length of the working week 
within whatever limits were found practicable, would normally lead to equal or 
increased output. 


Scope of the Enquiry. 


The investigation was carried out in seven factories, and, apart from a few 
groups of men in one factory, all the output results refer to women. It covered 
21 groups of workers, comprising nearly 4,000 persons. Weekly records of output 
or equivalent piece work earnings were obtained during a period of four to six 
weeks before the decrease in hours and for a period of twelve weeks after. The 
extent of the weekly reduction in hours in the different factories ranged for the 
most part between 3 per cent. and 8 per cent. 


Effects of the Reduction in Hours. 


The investigation showed that the average hourly output for all the factories 
studied increased by 4.1 per cent. in the twelve weeks following the reduction 
in hours and was most marked in the last four weeks of this period. There was 
an increase in output in 15 out of the 21 groups, and in 5 this increase ranged be- 
tween 11 per cent. and 21 per cent.; only 6 groups showed a decrease. 

The most striking feature of the output records, however, was their variabil- 
ity; fluctuations in weekly output were often great and it was found that there 
were many other factors influencing output and operating simultaneously with 
the reduction in hours which tended to obscure the direct results of the shorter 


1 Report of the Mine Natives’ Wages Commission, 1944 (Pretoria, 1944). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 90. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 431. 
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week. The chief causes of these fluctuations were changes in the type or desi 
of product, mechanicai difficulties and machine breakdowns, variations in the 
quantity and quality of the material used, progressive improvements in the 
methods or conditions of work, changes in the type and layout of machines, and 
personal factors, such as dissatisfaction with the method of rate of payment and 
occasional friction between the management and the workers. In only 3 out of 
the 21 groups was it possible to infer with some degree of certainty that the in- 
creased output was a result of reduced hours, and even then the results were com- 
plicated by the incidence of annual leave; in these 3 groups output in the period 
following the reduction of hours showed an increase of 3.3 to 6.3 per cent. 

In general, however, the trend of output was upwards, and the report suggests 
that increased output may be a direct result of the shortening of the working 
week though the effect of reduced hours may be relatively small and likely to be 
offset by other factors having a more immediate and more permanent bearing 
on it. Sweeping statements connecting reduction of working hours with either 
marked increase or decrease of output are not warranted 

The shorter week was appreciated by the workers in most groups and was 
especially beneficial to women with home duties and family responsibilities. 
The enquiry also furnished some information on the absence and output of workers 
on different shifts. On the average, absence was appreciably higher among 
two groups of women employed on the three-shift system than among five groups 
of women on the two-shift system. There was also a tendency for absence among 
both men and women on the two-shift system to decrease as the weekly hours 
were decreased. As regards output, on the two-shift system there was practically 
no difference between night and day work. On the three-shift system there were 
indications that output was likely to be highest on the afternoon shift and 
lowest on the morning shift, though the difference was not large. 


General Conclusions. 


Among its general conclusions, the report refers to the important influence 
on output of changes in the design of machines, of the layout of work and of the 
form or type of product; and it stresses the necessity of relating the design and 
operation of machines to human capacity if the greatest number of people in a 
working group are to carry out the required tasks with the least strain and the 
highest efficiency. Machines should be made for men, it states, and not men 
forcibly adapted to machines. 


‘ 


REVISED FRENCH REGULATIONS ON HOLIDAYS wITH Pay 


The system of holidays with pay which had been introduced in 
France by the Act of 20 June 1936?, as amended by the Act of 
3i July 19423, was again amended and made clearer and more 
effective, by an Order of the Provisional Government of 11 May 
1944. 


The Act of 31 July 1942 is declared to be void, but this does not apply to any 
measures that were taken to give it effect before the present Order was issued. 

A worker who has been employed by the same employer in the course of the 
twelve months following 1 July 1943 for a period of at least four months has the 
right to a holiday of one day for every month of work up to a maximum of 12 
working days. 

Holidays may be spread over the whole of the year 1944; if the date is fixed 
by the employer, he must first consult the workers’ representatives, if any. 
Decisions of employers fixing the dates of the workers’ departure for holiday 
and the length of holiday instalments must be made in agreement with the 
labour inspector. 

To avoid a simultaneous closing down of undertakings in the same branch of 
activity in the same locality or region, the Commissioner of Social Affairs, or the 





1 MepicaL RESEARCH CouNcIL, INDUSTRIAL HEALTH mage Boarp, Emergency Report 
No. 5: A Study of Variations in Output, by S. Wyatr (London, 1944). 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LIX, No. 3, 20 July 1936, p. 83; No. 9, 31 Aug. 
1936, p. 265. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 90. 
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prefect acting in his name, may order a system of rotation to be organised 
among the undertakings concerned. The undertakings will fix the details of the 
system by an agreement, which must be submitted for the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Social Affairs or the prefect. If no agreement is reached, or if it is 
not approved, the Commissioner of Social Affairs or the prefect will fix the time 
for taking holidays in the undertakings. In any case where the granting of 
holidays with pay entails the closing of the establishment, this closing down must 
not be for longer than the statutory holiday period. 

The rate of holiday pay is fixed at 1/24 of the total remuneration received by 
the worker during the period for which the holiday is granted, increased by 8 
per cent. This provision does not prevent the application of any collective agree- 
ment or custom which provides for higher payments. 

Any worker who has earned the right to holiday pay must receive the pay in 
the event of the termination of his contract of employment, whatever the reason 
for which it is terminated and whether he or the employer terminates it. On 
the termination of the contract, for whatever reason, an employer who belongs 
to a holiday fund, must give the worker a certificate attesting his right to a holi- 
day for the period of his service. 

Holidays exceeding the statutory period in length may not be granted ex- 
cept on the authorisation of the divisional inspector of labour and manpower, 
and will be given only if production requirements so allow. 

Holidays with pay may be suppressed or suspended by decision of the Com- 
missioner of Social Affairs under exceptional circumstances if the conditions of 
production so require.! 


Hours AND WaGES REGULATIONS FOR COMMERCIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN URUGUAY 


By an Act of 17 May 1944 the legislation regulating hours and 
wages in commercial undertakings in Uruguay which had been in 


force before 18 September 1942 was re-established, subject to some 
modification, particularly with respect to wages. 


In the intervening period, a Legislative Decree of 18 September 1942?, had 
made the continuous working day compulsory, largely with a view to the con- 
servation of fuel used in motor transport, and the maximum working day was 
extended to 9 hours. The new Act reinstitutes the 8-hour working day, which may 
be either continuous or broken. If continuous, a rest period of at least half an 
hour is to be allowed after a spell of work of not more than 4 hours. Commer- 
cial establishments are to be open to the public from five minutes after the time 
fixed for opening until ten minutes after the closing hour. 

Pending the fixing of wages by the wage boards, the wages which were current 
on 1 May 1944 will continue, with the following increases: wages up to 50 pesos 
a month, 20 per cent. increase; between 50 and 70 , 10 per cent. increase; 
between 70 and 150 pesos, 5 per cent. increase. ese increases also apply to 
other remuneration normally received by employees, such as food and lodging. 
Compensation for dismissal is payable to discharged workers. In the case of 
workers who have acquired the right to a pension, the compensation is at the 
rate of one month’s wages for each year of employment up to three years; for 
workers without pension rights, the maximum compensation corresponds to 
six years of work.* 


REGULATION OF Hours oF WorK IN MExIco 


A Mexican Decree dated 28 April 1944 made the “continuous 
working day”’ compulsory in industrial, commercial, and banking 
undertakings and in Government offices in the Federal District. 





1 Journal officiel de la République francaise (Algiers), 18 May 1944, p. 386. 
2 Diario Oficial (Montevideo), 22 Sept. 1942. 
3 Idem, 10 June 1944. 
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The working day in industrial establishments is to run from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
except where second and third shifts are normally employed. In commercial and 
banking establishments the hours are from ¥ a.m. to 5 p.m., although commercial 
concerns may be open until 8 p.m. on Saturdays. Government offices are to work 
from 8 a.m. until the leaving times which are to be fixed by the secretaries of 
the departments concerned. Special hours are fixed for certain types of under- 
takings serving direct consumer needs, such as restaurants (5 a.m. to midnight); 
drug stores, gasoline stations, and radio stations (24 hours per day); milk dis- 
tributors (6 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 8 p.m.). In all cases where the working day is 
continuous, a half-hour lunch period is to be allowed 

The Decree also encourages the provision of meals for workers during the 
working day by granting exemption from taxation to non-profit dining rooms 
established for the employees of industrial, commercial, and banking under- 
takings. Workers’ cultural and sports clubs are entitled to the same exemption.! 

The Decree was generally received favourably. The President of the National 
Chamber of Commerce announced that the members of that organisation were 
overwhelmingly in favour of a continuous working day. However, there were so 
many individual requests for changes or exceptions to the original regulation, 
that another Decree was issued on 30 June 1944, authorising the Chief of the 
Department of the Federal District to modify the original Decree upon appeal 
by affected establishments.’ 


WacE Rates ror Nicut Work IN BOLIVIA 


By a Supreme Decree of 24 April 1944, regulations were issued 
in Bolivia to give effect to Article 54 of the Labour Code of 19393; 
which provides that wage rates for night work shall be increased 
by 25 to 50 per cent. above the regular rates. 


The principal increases fixed by the Decree are as follows: 


(1) 25 per cent. for all night work in commercial establishments and 
offices, and night work of such nature that it is not continuous or does not 
require. performance by more than a single worker (for example, a night 
watchman); 

(2) 30 per cent. for all night work in industrial and manufacturing estab- 
lishments; 

(3) 40 per cent. for night work performed by women over 18 years of age 
and under conditions specified in the Legislative Decree of 22 January 1944‘; 

(4) 50 per cent. for work performed between midnight and 6 a.m. in 
underground galleries, smelters, crusher —. and, in general, work which 
is particularly dangerous, noxious or unhealthy. 


A supplementary Decree of 23 May 1944 made it clear that the increase in 
w -_ rates for the work referred to under (4) above, performed between 8 p.m. 
midnight, will be 30 per cent.’ 


EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOUR IN NEW ZEALAND 


On 15 December 1943, the Education (School Age) Regulations, 
1943, were issued in New Zealand by Order in Council* to put into 
force, on 1 February 1944, the section of the Education Amendment 
Act, 1920’, raising the school-leaving age from 14 to 15 years. 
However, the obligation to attend school does not apply to any 
child who had reached the age of 14 years before 1 February 1944. 

1 Diario Oficial (Mexico), 16 May 1944. 

2 —? 26 July 1944. Communication to — I.L.O. 

*Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1939, Bol. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 678. 
5 Communication to the I.L.O. 


6 Statutory Regulations, 1943, Serial Number 1943/202. 
7 Public Acts of New Zealand, 1908-1931, Vol. II, p. 1093. 
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The problem of child labour and the raising of the school-leaving age have 
occupied the attention of the New Zealand Government for some time.! Thus sec- 
tion 10 of the Education Amendment Act, 1920, provided for a school-leaving age 
of 15 years to come into force on a date to be determined by the Governor-General, 
but was never put into operation. Owing to the acuteness of the child labour 
problem under war conditions, an Education Amendment Bill was introduced 
during the 1943 session of the House of Representatives to provide for the raising 
of the school age and for other matters incidental thereto. 

On 26 August 1943, the Prime Minister announced in the House of Represen- 
tatives that the Education Bill would not be proceeded with, but that the main 
purpose of the Bill, the raising of the school age, would be achieved by Order in 
Council. He explained that this course had been adopted because a member of 
the House had intimated that he intended tomovean amendment raising the ques- 
tion of the secular nature of the education system; after consultation with the 
Minister of Education, he had formed the opinion that a matter of such impor- 
tance should not be dealt with before opinions favouring and opposing the amend- 
ment could be ascertained. It had been suggested by the Minister of Education 
that a conference should be held for a complete survey of education.? 

It may be added that technical college principals and board members proposed 
at a conference held in Christchurch in August 1943 that the school-leaving age 
should be raised to 16 years immediately after the war. The payment of mainte- 
nance to young people kept on at this a age was endorsed as a principle. 
Such a measure, it was stated, would aid the rehabilitation of ex-service men, 
cause the retention of more young people in schools would leave many more va- 
cancies in industry and business.* 


The New Regulations. 


One of the principal difficulties in previous legislation was that no clear dis- 
tinction was drawn between exemptions from the obligation of children of school 
age to be enrolled as pupils of a school and exemptions from the obligation of en- 
rolled children to attend school. In the new Regulations exemptions from en- 
rolment are limited in their application to children who are being satisfactorily 
educated elsewhere than at a registered school and to children who, because of 
mental or physical infirmity, cannot profit from the instruction available. 

Under the Education Amendment Bill no exemptions would have been author- 
ised with respect to the obligation of enrolled children to attend school, and every 
child would have been obliged to attend whenever the school at which he was en- 
rolled was open, unless there was a good reason for his absence. The Regulations 
now in force grant certificates of exemption from school attendance to enrolled 
pupils in accordance with the Education Act of 1914. A child over 13 years of age 
who holds a certificate of proficiency may be exempted. Exemptions are also 

nted to children who have to walk long distances to school, in which case the 

irector of Education may require the parents of the child to have him enrolled 
in a correspondence school. Except for reasons of distance, no certificate may be 
maps be a longer period than seven school days, but it may be renewed for a 
ike period. 

e Regulations prohibit the employment of children of school age at any 
time within school hours or at any time if the employment of the child would pre- 
vent or interfere with his attendance at school, unless the child is exempted ac- 
cording to the Regulations; a penalty is imposed on employers guilty of contra- 
vention, as well as on parents or ians who permit the child to be employed. 

The Education Amendment Bill contained several miscellaneous provisions 
which were not dealt with in the Regulations, among them a clause authorising 
education boards to establish kindergartens. 


Position of School Children in Country Districts. 


The question of increased board allowances for children from the country who 
attend State schools was discussed in the House of Representatives in August 1943. 
The present allowance is 7s. 6d. per week for primary and post-primary children 
who are obliged to live away from home to attend a Government school. In many 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 105. 


2 The Press (Wellington), 27 Aug. 1943. 
3 Ibid 
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cases conveyance services paid for by the Government enable country children to 
attend a school reasonably near their homes. For others who live in very remote 
districts and do not desire to board away from home the correspondence course of 
the Department of Education provides tuition for both primary and post-primary 
pupils. The Minister of Education stated that the Government in 1936 extended 
the provision for boarding allowances (which previously covered only primary 
education) so as to cover all post-primary education in Government schools, and 
in 1937 increased the rate of all boarding allowances from 5s. per week to the 
present rate of 7s. 6d. per week. The question of a possible increase in boarding 
allowances for school children is being examined. 

The Canterbury Education Board, at a meeting held on 16 December 1943, re- 
solved to bring to the attention of the Education Department the difficulty of pro- 
viding suitable courses in remote or isolated districts for pupils who have passed 
form II. In the Canterbury district there are many aul ahem from which 
post-primary pupils cannot be sent to a secondary school, and many of the teachers 
in these small schools cannot provide suitable instruction for more advanced 
pupils. It was suggested that, on the recommendation of the senior inspector, the 
post-primary pupils of any such school should be entered on the roll of both 
the local school and the correspondence school and that both schools should 
collaborate in their education.? 


The School-Leaving Age and Child Labour. 


The raising of the school age will probably have an important bearing on 
child labour. A report for 1943 by Dr. A. E. C. Hare, Research Fellow on Social 
Relations in Industry, Victoria University College, states that 3,263 certificates 
of fitness for work in factories were issued by the Department of Labour to chil- 
dren under the age of 16 years. This figure represented a decline from the previous 
year. It was not clear, however, whether the decline was due to the fact that fewer 
children sought factory employment or to the fact that inspectors had refused to 
grant a greater number of applications for physical fitness. According to the report, 
the certificates granted by factory inspectors, who have no medical training, are 
largely a formality. The report compares the Factories Act of 1921 with the legis- 
lation of Great Britain, which prohibits the employment of a young person under 
16 years of age without a medical certificate, and states that the amendment of 
the Act is urgently necessary.* 

A survey made by a vocational guidance officer of the Government Youth 
Centre showed the relation between cletionsl standards and working efficiency. 
Over a period of two years, 75 per cent. of boys under 14 years of age leaving 
school with permission proved inefficient in a greater or less degree. Those over 
14 years nr? a only primary education showed 50 per cent. unfavourable reports. 
Those who reached standard VI showed the highest efficiency. Of the boys con- 
cerned, 66 per cent. were unskilled workers, only 11 per cent. being apprenticed to 
a trade. One jobevery three or four months was not uncommon among them. 
Unsatisfactory reports included frequent change of occupation, lack of efficiency 
and interest, frequent absenteeism, and other similar factors.‘ 


A New Savary SCALE FoR NEw ZEALAND NuRSES 


A substantially higher standard of payment for all classes of 
nurses employed by hospital boards throughout the Dominion is 
set by a classified scheme which has recently been drawn up and 
adopted by the Hospital Boards’ Association of New Zealand and 
the New Zealand Registered Nurses’ Association. The scheme, 
which is said to be the first of its kind, has been approved by the 
Stabilisation Commission, subject to certain stipulations. 


The classified salary scale differs from an industrial award in that the salaries 
fixed for the respective positions are maximum, not minimum, rates, and are 





1 Parliamentary Debates, 4-10 Aug. 1943, No. 13, p. 517. 
2 The Press, 17 Dec. 1943. 

3 Idem, 2 Feb. 1944. 

4 New Zealand Herald (Auckland), 15 May 1943. 
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not mandatory upon hospital boards except as regards the maximum. However, 
any hospital board which was paying an employee more than the schedule rate 
at mber 1942 and is still paying more is not compelled to reduce the payment, 
but must not increase it. All hospital boards at present paying rates less than those 
provided by the schedule may proceed to the maximum rates by annual incre- 
ments not exceeding those shown for the particular position.' 

The action taken by the Stabilisation Commission was due to the fact that several 
of the hospital boards of the Dominion (including the North Canterbury board) 
submitted independent applications for approval of new agreements involvin 
increases of salary. The Commission adopted the attitude that, while it woul 
not receive isolated applications, it would be prepared to consider an application 
for approval of a general scale. The New Zealand Hospital Boards’ Association 
consequently made this general application.? 

Some of the maximum salaries fixed by the Stabilisation Commission (which 
include free board, lodging, and uniforms) are as follows: 


Matrons: £610 a year in hospitals with over 500 beds; £500 in those with 
a te 300 beds; £360 in those with 50 to 100 beds; £280 in those with under 
2 s. 

First assistant matrons: over 500 beds, £390; 50 to 200 beds, £280; maxi- 
mum annual increment, £20. 

Supervising sisters: over 500 beds, £300; 300 to 500 beds, £280; maximum 
annual increment, £20. 

Theatre sisters: senior, where three or more are employed, £300; one em- 
ployed, £280; junior, £230; maximum annual increment, £20. 

Staff nurses in all hospitals, £145; night duty, £155; maximum annual 
increment, £7. 


Remote or locality allowances up to £10 a year may be paid to nurses in small 
country institutions. Living out allowances may not ex £100 a year. 

Although no hospital board is obliged to pay any of the sums specified, the 
classification scheme is regarded as setting an improved standard of remuneration 
for nurses in all parts of the Dominion.* 

The system under which hospitals are controlled in Great Britain‘ differs so 
much from the system operating in New Zealand that a strict comparison with 
the Rushcliffe scale adopted in t Britain is difficult. The new British scale 
for a student district nurse living in a district nurses’ home will provide her with 
a salary of £80, with additions amounting to £75. In New Zealand, a pupil nurse 
will receive £72 for her first year, with free board, lodging, and uniforms. Thus 
it is estimated that her salary position will be much the same as for the comparable 
position in England.* 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF NuRSES IN CANADA 


REGULATIONS IN QUEBEC 


By an Ordinance of 30 October 1943, the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of the Province of Quebec applied the Minimum Wage Act 
to employees of charitable institutions, hospitals, and homes, and 
fixed minimum rates of wages according to categories. 


The minimum wage for graduate nurses for a maximum week of 57 hours is 
fixed at $23 for those with over twelve months’ service, $21.50 for those with six 
to twelve months’ service, and $20 for the first six months of employment. This 
represents a substantial increase on the wages formerly paid. 

The Ordinance provides that overtime in excess of 57 hours a week must be 





1 The Press, 27 June 1944. 
2 Idem, 10 Mar. 1944. 

3 Idem, 27 June 1944. 

‘Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 644. 
5 The Press, 11 Mar. 1944. 
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recompensed by a paid holiday equivalent to one and a half times the hours of 
overtime; that a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours, or two periods of 12 hours 
each, as well as a two weeks’ holiday with pay a year, must be given; that the 
employer is responsible for the provision and upkeep of required uniforms, and 
that deductions made from wages when lodging, meals or complete board are 
rovided by the institution must not exc $2.10-2.75 a week, according to 
ocality, for lodging, $4 a week for meals, or $6-6.50 a week for both together.' 


A Post-War PROGRAMME FOR UNITED STATES SEAFARERS 


The United States War Shipping Administration has recently 
submitted to the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the 
House of Representatives a series of proposals for legislation for 
the benefit of merchant seamen in recognition of their war service. 


Hospitalisation and Medical Care. 


Under existing legislation a merchant seaman is entitled to treatment in a 
marine hospital of the Public Health Service provided he applies within sixty 
days of the date of his last service, but dependants of merchant seamen are not 
eligible for this service. The War Shipping Administration pro that the 
time limit should be abolished and that the test of eligibility for permanent 
hospitalisation and medical care should be illness or disability connected with 
war service or, if the seaman is dead, dependency. Hospital care should include 
necessary travel allowances to and from the institution and a minimum allow- 
ance for clothing while there. It is proposed also that provision should be made 
for institutional care of mental cases and for domiciliary care of disabled and 
aged merchant seamen. 


Education. 


The Administration points out that of the 112,000 men trained by it for the 
merchant marine up to 1 July 1944, approximately 64 per cent. were between 
the ages of 18 and 26 years, that since 1 April 1944 almost 15,000 boys between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years had entered the training | ange and that before 
the end of the war many more 16-year old boys would have entered. No specific 
ag wage are made, but it is suggested that adequate provision should be made 
or the education of these young men whose normal educational careers have 
been interrupted. 


Employment. 


Legislation has already been enacted for the restitution of jobs vacated by 
men to join the merchant marine, but this is insufficient. It is suggested therefore 
that provision should be made for vocational guidance, retraining, rehabilita- 
tion, and placement (including civil service preference), with contact facilities 
throughout the country for information and guidance, for the benefit of mer- 
chant seamen desiring shore employment, and for facilities for the continued train- 
ing of men wishing to remain at sea. 


Readjustment Allowances. 


To cope with the extensive turnover and resulting unemployment during 
the period of adjustment of the merchant marine to commercial operation after 
the war, the Administration proposes a system of unemployment benefits for a 
limited number of years. These benefits should be adjusted to any State or 
national unemployment insurance scheme which may later apply to merchant 
seamen. A system of loans for farms, small businesses, homes, etc., as for the 
armed forces, should be extended to merchant seamen. 





1QugBEc Minimum Wace Commission: Ordinance, No. 11, 1943. 
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Provision for Dependants. 


Under arrangements made by the Administration a merchant seaman is 
covered by life insurance for $5,000 against war risk and certain closely con- 
nected marine risks, but there are cases not covered by this war insurance or 
otherwise and the sum of $5,000, even when reasonably spent, will be exhausted 
in a few years. The Administration therefore recommends consideration of a 
system of allowances to dependants of seamen who lose their lives during war 
seryice, any insurance payments or recoveries at law being credited against 
these. 


Disability Payments. 


The Administration's insurance arrangements also cover disability and loss 
of limbs up to $5,000 and in some cases up to $7,500. This is regarded as sufficient 
provision where the disability is not permanent, but the Administration recom- 
mends that consideration should be given to comprehensive provision for all 
disability cases. 


Burial. 
The Administration recommends that the privilege of the use of the national 


flag and of burial in national cemeteries should be extended to seamen and that 
provision should be made for a minimum burial fee and transport of the remains.' 


REPATRIATION OF NORWEGIAN SEAMEN AFTER THE WAR 


The Norwegian Government in London issued on 21 July 1944 
provisional regulations providing that after the war Norwegian 
seamen will be entitled, when circumstances permit, to free 


repatriation with subsistence allowance to their homes in 
Norway. 


To qualify for repatriation a seaman must have served in Norwegian ships 
for twelve months and be still in such service, or after such service be registered 
with a Norwegian manning pool or a Norwegian consulate when applying for 
repatriation. Seamen who have signed off from Norwegian ships on account 
of disability due to age, illness, or injury making them unfit for further service 
at sea, and seamen who, after signing off, have taken work ashore on the advice 
of the Norwegian authorities will also be qualified for repatriation. Under 
certain circumstances the authorities may allow Norwegian seamen to be re- 
patriated even if they do not fulfil all these requirements. Persons who by mis- 
conduct soci ee war have been denied privileges in the Norwegian merchant 
marine or b orwegian institutions abroad are not entitled to repatriation. 

If after Norway is fully or partly liberated a seaman becomes entitled to 
repatriation under the ordinary provisions of the Seamen's Act, the new regula- 
tions cease to apply. 

The authorities will decide when and by what means the repatriation is to be 
effected. A seaman entitled to repatriation will have to accept a position, accord- 
ing to the rules of the manning Is, on a Norwegian or foreign ship going to 
Norway or to some other port from where it is more convenient to send him 
home. When assigned to a foreign ship, however, his position may not be of a 
lower grade than that previously held. 

a for repatriation must be submitted not later than two years 
after the liberation of Norway, but this time limit may in certain circumstances 
be extended. 

The cost of repatriation will be borne by the State and the Norwegian Shipping 
and Trade Mission.? 








1 War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION: Press Release, 27 Aug. 1944. 


?Royat NorRwWEGIAN INFORMATION SERVICE (Washington, D.C.): Ukens Nytt fra Norge, 
24 Aug. 1944. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocrIAL SECURITY IN AUSTRALIA 


AN UNEMPLOYMENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS ACT 


An Act providing for the payment, subject to a means test, of 
unemployment, sickness, and “‘special’’ benefits, financed by direct 
taxation, was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament of Australia 
in April 1944. It is expected that the law will be proclaimed and 
come into operation on 1 January 1945.! 


Scope. 


The Act covers men aged 16 to 65 years and women aged 16 to 60 years 
who are not eligible for war, invalid, old-age or widow's pensions and who have 
been continuously resident in Australia for a period of at least one year im- 
mediately prior to the date of the claim. Occasional short absences and absences 
connected with a war in which the country is engaged or during which the claim- 
ant’s home or his children under the age of 16 have remained in Australia are 
not deemed to interrupt continuous residence. 


Administration. 


The Act is administered by the Director-General of Social Services, subject 
to the direction of the Minister of Health and Social Services. 


Financial Arrangements. 


Benefits are paid from the National Welfare Fund, a trust fund established 
in 1943, into which is put annually a sum not exceeding £30 million from moneys 
raised by.a graduated income tax.? In introducing a scheme financed solely by 
taxation the Minister for Health and for Social Services made the following 
statement of principle on behalf of the Government: 


It is the considered opinion of the Government that contributory insurance 
imposes an undue burden on the lower paid members of the community, 
while advances from general revenue spread the load more evenly in accor- 
dance with the ability to pay, which is in the best interests of our national 
economy. In the conventional tripartite system, it is shown in the final 
analysis that the employee really pays more than a fair share because the 
employer can recoup himself by price increases and the Government's con- 
tribution comes from Consolidated Revenue. Consequently, the wage earn- 
ing, tax paying consumer must bear an unequal proportion of the cost. No 
contributory plan yet devised is self-supporting. From time to time ts 
must be made from the National Treasury towards the cost. In addition 
many groups are excluded, and both the amount of the benefit and the 
period are subject to severe limitation.* 


It has been estimated that the annual cost of unemployment benefits at 
the rate provided in the scheme will be £2 million for each 1 cent. of unem- 
ployment, and the annual cost of the sickness benefit, based on a 4 per cent. 
absence due to sickness, £8.5 million. 


Benefits. 


Unemployment benefit is payable to an unemployed person, provided his 
unemployment is not due to his being a direct participant in a strike, who is 





1 The Advertiser (Adelaide), 5 Apr. 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 250. 
? Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, 1943-4, No. 1, p. 50. 
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willing to undertake suitable work and has taken reasonable steps to obtain 
such work. Payment may be ponipones or cancelled if the applicant became 
voluntarily unemployed without sufficient reason or as the result of misconduct. 
Special provisions have been made in to persons engaged in seasonal or 
intermittent work. Since w. for such occupations are usually higher than 
the normal wage because of the spasmodic nature of the work, the earnings of 
such workers are to be averaged over a period, the extent of which will be fixed 
at a later date.1 When the average earnings are found to be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the worker and of those ordinarily maintained by him, the 
Director-General of Social Services may postpone or cancel payment of benefit 
during a period of temporary unemployment. 

Sickness benefit is payable to a person who suffers loss of salary, wages or 
other income through temporary incapacity for work by reason of sickness or 
accident, in proof of which he must produce a doctor’s certificate. Payments 
made by a claimant to a substitute worker, excluding specified relatives, during 
a period of incapacity may be considered loss of income. 

A married woman is eligible for unemployment and sickness benefits only 
if it is not reasonably possible for her husband to ey oo her. Aboriginal Natives 
qualify for such allowances at the discretion of the Director-General. 

Special benefit may be granted by the Director-General to a person unable 
to earn a sufficient livelihood who is not eligible for a pension or for sickness or 
unemployment benefits. 

The weekly rates of unemployment and sickness benefits are as follows: for 
an unmarried person of 16 years and under 18 years, 15s., and of 18 years and 
under 21 years, 20s.; for other persons, 25s. plus 20s. allowance in respect of 
dependent husband or wife (unless in receipt of pension of not less than £1 a 
week) less rate per week of pension received, and 5s. allowance in respect of one 
child in care of applicant. Only one child is provided for under this scheme, 
since additional children are covered under the Child Endowment Act, 1941-2. 


The sickness benefit is limited to the weekly loss of income by reason of incapacity. 

These rates are subject to a means test. The value of property owned is 
disregarded, but in the case of sickness benefit the weekly income of the appli- 
cant, or in the case of unemployment benefit the weekly income of the applicant, 


the wife or husband, and any child under 16 in his care (excluding personal earn- 
ings of such child) in excess of the following amounts must be deducted from 
the benefit paid: unmarried persons aged 16 years, 5s. per week; those aged 17 
years, 10s.; those aged 18 years and under 21, 15s.; other persons, 20s. 

Maternity allowances and payments under the Child Endowment Act, 
1941-2, are not included as income, and in the case of sickness benefit an amount, 
not exceeding £1 a week, received from a friendly society in respect of an in- 
cone for which benefit is paid, is disregarded. Compensation, damages or 
other payment, however, in respect of an incapacity for which sickness benefit 
is paid must be deducted from such benefit. When a claimant receives compensa- 
tion or other payment in respect of one disability and is eligible for sickness 
benefit in respect of a further disability, the amount of compensation or other 
payment received is considered income for purposes of the means test. 

The rate of special benefit is 7 want nl by the Director-General of Social 
Services but must not exceed the amount which would be payable to the applicant 
if he were qualified to receive unemployment or sickness benefit. 

Benefits are payable from the seventh oer of unemployment or incapacity 
through sickness. They may be subject to the claimant or beneficiary under- 
going training, submitting to examinations or treatment, or doing any work 
required of him. Payment continues for the duration of unemployment or of 
temporary incapacity through sickness. If such incapacity becomes permanent 
the beneficiary is eligible for an invalid pension.* 


AMENDMENT OF PENSIONS LEGISLATION 


Acts amending the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908- 
1943%, and the Widows’ Pensions Act, 1942‘, as amended in 1943, 
have recently been passed. 

1 Idem, No. 6, p. 936. 
2 Act No. 10 1944, assented to on 5 Apr. 1944. 


3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 250. 
4 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 503. 
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Invalid and Old-Age Pensions. 


As the legislation on invalid and old-age pensions stood, the payment to a 
needy invalid or aged person consisted of a fixed pension plus a cost-of-living 
allowance, although such allowances had been temporarily suspended under 
the National Security Act. The recent amendment eliminated the cost-of-living 
allowance but increased the rate of pension from £65 to £70 4s. per annum. 

In the case of blind pensioners the means test was changed so that the allow- 
able income is no longer a sum based on the cost-of-living index but is fixed at 
£260 per annum. The rate of pensions payable to inmates of benevolent asylums 
was increased from 8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. a week.! 


Widows’ Pensions. 


The provisions for variation in payments to widows in accordance with 
changes in the cost of living, previously temporarily suspended, have now been 
deleted from the Act but the rates of pension have been increased. The rates 
for a widow of any age maintaining at least one child under 16 years, which 
used to be £78, is now £83 4s.; that for a widow aged 50 or over without children, 
formerly £65, is now £70 4s. The special benefit paid for a period of six months 
to a widow under the age of 50 without children was increased from 25s. to 27s. 
a week, and pensions to widows who are inmates of benevolent asylums from 
£22 2s. to £24 14s. per annum.? 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 


Comprehensive laws concerning workmen’s compensation have 
recently been adopted in the British dependent territories of North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Northern Rhodesia law replaces 
and amplifies previous legislation. The Nyasaland law is the first 


general workmen’s compensation legislation. Neither will come 
into operation until proclaimed by the Governor of the territory. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The Northern Rhodesia Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1944, provides that if an accident to a workman arising out of and 
in the course of his employment results in disablement or death, 
the employer shall pay to the workman or to his dependants com- 
pensation in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance. 


Scope. 


The definition of workman covers any person who has entered into or works 
under a contract of service or of apprenticeship with an employer. It includes 
any person whose occupation is conveying for gain persons or goods by means 
of any vehicle, vessel or aircraft, the use of which he has obtained from the 
owner under any contract other than a purchase or hire-purchase agreement. 
Among the persons excepted from the definition of workman are those whose 
basic rate of pay exceeds £950 a year, casual workers, outworkers, and persons 
we in domestic service except in connection with a hotel or boarding 

ouse. 


Rates of Compensation. 


Compensation is not payable for the first three days of disablement where 
disablement lasts for less than two weeks. It is not payable if the accident is 
attributable to the serious and wilful misconduct of the workman unless the 
accident results in serious disablement or the workman has died leaving depen- 





1 Act No. 16, 1944, assented to on 6 Apr. 1944. 
2 Act No. 15, 1944, assented to on 6 Apr. 1944. 
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dants. Compensation is not payable in respect of death if the workman dies more 
than twelve months after the accident unless it is proved that the accident 
directly caused the death or was the principal contributory cause of death. If 
a workman who is in receipt of a workmen's compensation pension dies, not as 
a result of the accident in respect of which he was receiving such pension, pro- 
vision is made for the payment of a pension to the widow at two thirds of the 
old rate, plus a monthly allowance for dependent children. 

In the case of total disablement, compensation will consist of periodical 
payments at the following rates. For a period not exceeding twelve months, 
the rate will be 100 per cent. of the wor n’s monthly earnings up to £20, 
plus 50 per cent. of any monthly earnings between £20 and £40. For a further 
period of six months, compensation will be payable at the rate of 75 per cent. 
of the monthly earnings up to £20, plus 25 per cent. of earnings between £20 
and £40. If the workman would be unable to ‘maintain himself and his depen- 
dants upon the periodical payments, their amounts may be increased by order 
of the magistrate to sums not exceeding the monthly earnings. Periodical pay- 
ments are to be paid once a month unless agreed or ordered to be paid weekly. 
Compensation in the case of partial disablement will be such portion, or the 
whole, of the periodical payments for total disablement as may be agreed upon. 

If an accident results in the permanent disablement of a workman, he will be 
entitled to the periodical payments mentioned above for a period not exceeding 
18 months. Thereafter, he will be entitled, if totally disabled, to a monthly 
pension equal to one half of the monthly earnings or £20, whichever is the less, 
plus allowances for children. Where the degree of disablement is under 100 per 
cent., but exceeds 35 per cent., the pension and allowances will be reduced in 
proportion. Where the degree of disablement is 35 per cent., the pension will 
be replaced by a lump sum equal to ten times monthly earnings up to £20 of such 
earnings, together with six times monthly earnings in excess of £20. For disable- 
ment of less than 35 per cent., the lump sum payment will be reduced in pro- 
portion. 

The payments to be made following the death of the workman differ according 
to the number and character of those dependent on him. A dependent widow 
or invalid widower will receive a needs pension equal to two thirds of the 
monthly pension which the deceased workman would have received if permanently 
and totally disabled. Allowances are provided for dependent children. 

Employers are required to furnish and maintain first aid appliances and 
services. They are also required to defray reasonable expenses in respect of 
medical and similar treatment up to an amount not exceeding £150, and in 
respect of the supply, maintenance, repair and renewal of artificial limbs and 
apparatus to an amount not exceeding £50. 


Occupational Diseases. 


Workmen’s compensation in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance 
will be payable in respect of scheduled diseases due to the nature of the em- 
ployment in which the workman was ‘engaged at any time within 24 months 
— to the date of disablement or death. The diseases so covered are as 
ollows: 


Anthrax; 

Arsenic poison or its sequelae; 

Cyanide poisoning, including cyanide rash; 
Lead poisoning or its sequelae; 

Mercury poisoning or its sequelae; 
Primary epitheliomatous cancer of the skin; 
Pathological manifestations due to: 


(a) radium and other radio-active substances; 
(b) X-rays; 


Phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae; 
Benzine poisoning, or poisoning by the homologues of benzine or their 
nitro and amido-derivatives, and its sequelae. 


Compensation for Africans. 


A special part of the Ordinance covers compensation for Africans. The pro- 
visions of this part prevail over any other provisions of the Ordinance, but other 
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provisions which are not inconsistent with the special provisions also apply in 
relation to African workmen. 

The chief differences relate to administrative procedure and compensation 
rates. In the case of total disablement, any African workman will be entitled 
to monthly payments up to a period of twelve months at the rate of 100 per 
cent. of monthly earnings up to 35s., plus 50 per cent. of monthly earnin 
between 35s. and 70s. These rates are reduced for the next six months to 75 
per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively. In the case of permanent total disablement, 
there will be a lump sum payment of not less than £75 and not more than an 
amount equal to 42 months’ earnings or £300, whichever is the less. Where an 
African workman dies as a result of an accident and leaves dependants, such 
dependants will be entitled to a sum equal to 36 months’ earnings or £200, 
whichever is the less. The maximum amount payable by an employer in respect 
of medical aid is £75. 


Liability to Insurance. 


The Ordinance imposes compulsory insurance upon employers. Nevertheless 
the Governor may exempt any employer who proves that he has established 
and made provision for the maintenance of a fund for insurance against any 
liability that may be imposed under the Ordinance. 


NYASALAND 


The Nyasaland Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1944, is, 
when in force, to be applied by order to any employment, or to any 
employment in any specified part of Nyasaland. 


A workman is defined as any person who has entered into or works under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship with an employer in any employment to 
which the Ordinance has been applied. Among the exceptions from the defini- 
tion are persons employed otherwise than by way of manual labour whose earn- 
ings exceed £500 a year, casual workers, outworkers, tributers, members of the 
employer’s family dwelling in his house, or other classes of persons declared by 
the Governor in Council not to be workmen. 


Rates of Compensation. 


Compensation in the event of permanent total incapacity will be a.sum equal 
to 42 months’ earnings of the workman but not less than £20. Where death 
results from the injury, any dependants wholly dependent on the workman's 
earnings will receive a sum equal to 36 months’ earnings. In the case of tempo- 
rary incapacity, compensation rates will be equivalent to half the difference 
between the monthly earnings at the time of the accident and the monthly 
earnings of which the workman was capable after the accident. No compensa- 
tion is payable in respect of the first three days of disablement if the incapacity 
lasts less than four weeks.? 


O._p-AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN BRITISH GUIANA 


On 30 June 1944, the Governor of British Guiana gave his 
assent to an Ordinance making provision for the payment of old 
age pensions. 


Payment of a pension under the Ordinance is made conditional on the follow- 
ing requirements: the claimant must have attained the age of 65 years; must 
have been a British subject for at least ten years emateader preceding the 
claim; must have been ordinarily resident in British Guiana during the twenty 
years immediately preceding the claim; and must satisfy the appropriate author- 
ity that his mace # a income does not exceed $4.50 if he is Sodinerily resident in 


1 Northern Rhodesia Government Gasetie, 9 June 1944. 
2 Nyasaland Government Gazette, 6 Apr. 1944. 
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Georgetown, or $3.50 if he is ordinarily resident elsewhere in the Colony.’ The 
principles in accordance with which the calculation of means is to be made are 
stated. Claims are to be in writing, and an appeal may be made from the deci- 
sion of the pensions authority to an appeal board, which the Ordinance em- 
powers the Governor in Council to constitute if any claim is refused and the 
claimant desires to epee. Pensions commence to accrue at the end of the 
month on which the claim is received by the appropriate authority or at the end 
of the month after the date on which the claimant first becomes entitled to the 
pension, whichever date is the later. The amount of pension payable is $3.60 
a month if the beneficiary is ordinarily resident in agg and $2.40 a month 
if he is ordinarily resident elsewhere in the Colony. e Governor in Council 
may, vd regulation, prescribe the times, places, and manner of payments. Per- 
sons who are inmates of any public or charitable institution which provides 
board and lodging without charge, who are absent from British Guiana, or are 
undergoing imprisonment are disqualified from receiving or continuing to receive 
a pension, notwithstanding fulfilment of the statutory conditions. Pensions are 
not to be assignable. A penalty for false statements is provided, and the liability 
to refund sums paid when the pensioner was not entitled to pension is established.? 

In the discussion in the Legislative Council on the Bill, the Attorney General 
stated that there were 1,816 persons in Georgetown and 6,317 elsewhere who 
would be entitled to pensions. In Georgetown, existing machinery—the Poor 
Law Commissioners—would be utilised, The cost of the staff required for re- 
gistration and enquiry in the first twelve months would be $20,000. The total 
annual recurrent expenditure would be $280,614 and the entire cost for the first 
twelve months $282,114. During the discussion it was suggested, among other 
things, that the qualifying age might be lowered to 60 or 55 years, that the 
pension Dom rat in country districts might be raised to the level proposed for the 
city of town, and that the amount of the pension might be $5 a month. 
But after a Government spokesman had stated that any amendments involving 
increased expenditure would entail further consultation with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the Council unanimously agreed to accept the Bill in its 
original form and to withhold proposals for changes in its provisions until ex- 
perience in its operation had been gained.* 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN HousING PoLicy 


Earlier Australian policies‘ designed to meet the housing short- 
age in areas where war production had greatly expanded had to be 
revised after the outbreak of war with Japan in December 1941. 
Since that date housing policy has passed through several phases 
as a result of changes in needs and in the availability of resources. 
As previously recorded in these pages, a Commonwealth Housing 
Commission was appointed in April 1943 to enquire into the situa- 
tion, and its first interim report was presented on 21 October 1943.5 

Particulars are given below of recent developments, including 
the establishment of a War Housing Division in the Department of 
Labour and National Service, and of the position with regard to 


1 The British Guiana dollar has an exchange value of 4s. 2d. sterling or approximately 84 Ameri- 
can cents. 

2 Old Age Pensions Ordinance, No. 17 of 1944 (Oficial Gasetie of British Guiana, 1 July 1944). 

3 Daily Chronicle (Georgetown), 3 and 15 June 1944. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 97-99. 

5 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 629; Vol. IX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 549. 
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the rent control and tenant protection measures first introduced 
in September 1939. 


House Building. 


War with Japan involved an urgent need for the construction of defence 
works and so led to an acute shortage of the manpower and material needed for 
house building. A general restriction was placed on private construction. This 
was applicable at first only to the cities of Melbourne and Sydney but was ex- 
tended eventually to the whole country. Private building could be undertaken 
only with the consent of the Commonwealth Treasurer. In consequence the con- 
struction of dwellings by individuals and non-governmental ies fell almost 
to zero within the next few months. The restriction is still in effect, being ex- 
ercised since 1 June 1944 under the National Security (Building Operations) 
Regulations.!_ The Commonwealth War Workers’ Housing Trust ceased build- 
ing permanent homes and confined itself to the construction of temporary war- 
time cottages. The building of permanent homes by State agencies was also 
greatly reduced. 

The continued expansion of war industries was steadily increasing the serious- 
ness of the housing shortage, but by the end of 1942 the removal of the threat 
of enemy invasion diminished the strain on resources. The Commonwealth War 
Workers’ Housing Trust was instructed to undertake a limited amount of con- 
struction of permanent homes, and towards the end of 1943 some increase in pri- 
vate building was permitted. 

Early in 1944 the administration of housing policy wascompletely reorganised. 
A War Housing Division was established in the Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service and the Commonwealth War Workers’ Housing Trust was replaced 
by the Commonwealth War Housing Trust. The War Housing Division adminis- 
ters the National Security (Housing and Accommodation) Regulations’, covering 
a wider range of essential workers than the National Security (Housing of War 
Workers) Regulations, which were replaced. The interlocking of personnel assures 
close co-operation between the Trust and the War Housing Division. 

Under this new system of administration, house building is being pushed vigor- 
ously. An inter-departmental Committee advises the Cabinet at regular intervals 
regarding available manpower and materials, and on this basis the Cabinet de- 
termines the number of houses to be erected by the Trust. The quota fixed for 
the first quarter of 1944 was equivalent to about 75 per cent. of the total con- 
struction by Government authorities during 1943. That for the second quarter 
was higher, and still further increases were expected for the third and fourth 
quarters. The houses are allocated by State authorities but general agreement 
has been reached on the basis for selecting occupants. A substantial proportion 
of the dwellings are reserved for ex-service men and dependants of men now ser- 
ving. Other criteria are: (a) present habitation condemned; (6) overcrowding; 
(c) present home not affording reasonable access to place of employment; (d) ten- 
ant prepared to move from a dwelling with accommodation in excess of needs; 
and (e) suitable accommodation not available at rent within means of tenant. 

The War Housing Division has also taken steps to alleviate the housin 
shortage by promoting the better use of existing accommodation. Owners 0} 
large houses are encouraged to subdivide them. To stimulate this, the Division 
provides financial assistance and helps in securing building permits, materials, 
architectural advice, etc. In addition it operates a scheme for renting sleepouts 
to householders who are willing to take essential workers as boarders. 


Rent Control. 


According to an official account, the control of rentals has proved effective in 
spite of a lack of complete uniformity in administration and without the establish- 
ment of extensive machinery. The fair rent boards have dealt with 5,554 applica- 
tions for rent determination since the introduction of the National Security 
(Landlord and Tenant) Regulations in November 1941. Rent was increased in 
1,198 cases, reduced in 3,632 cases, and left unchanged in the remainder. The 





1 Statutory Rules, 1944, No. 85. 
2 Idem, 1944, Nos. 32, 33, and 51. 
3? Idem, 1941, No. 275. 
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effectiveness of rent control is indicated by the stability of the index of rents of 
dwelling houses in the six capital cities. This rose very ay from 967 in 
September 1939 to 977 in March 1942 and was 976 in March 1944 (average 
1924-1927 =1,000).* 

The protection of tenants is provided for under the National Security (Land- 
lord and Tenant) Regulations, not only through restrictions on the rights of 
landlords to terminate tenancy, but also through novel sore to prevent 
a discriminating against tenants with children.* ese provisions read 
as follows: 


(1) A person shall not refuse, or procure any person to refuse, to let a 
dwelling house to any person on the ground that it is intended that a child 
shall live in the dwelling house. 

(2) In any prosecution for an offence arising under this regulation, where 
it is proved that a person has refused, or procured any person to refuse, to 
let a dwelling house to any person, it shall lie upon the first-mentioned person 
to prove that the refusal was for some reason other than that it was intended 
that a child should live in the dwelling house. 


(3) A person shall not— 


(a) instruct any other person not to let; or 

(5) state his intention, whether by advertisement or otherwise, not to 
let, a dwelling house to any person if it is intended that a child shall live 
in the dwelling house. 


(4) A person shall not enquire from any prospective tenant of a dwelling 
house whether— 


(0 the prospective tenant has any children; or 
6) it is intended that a child shall live in the dwelling house if it is let 


to that prospective tenant. 


No difficulties have been encountered in enforcing this regulation. Metro- 
politan newspapers refuse to accept advertisements in conflict with it. Many 
alleged breaches have been investigated, but nearly all of them have been found 
to be without foundation. In some cases the investigation has revealed that it 
would have been impossible to crowd into the available accommodation the whole 
of the family of the prospective tenant. This circumstance is taken into account 
in the Regulations, which permit the landlord to submit the defence that the pre- 
mises would have been overcrowded and a menace to the health of the occupants if 
let to the applicants. Under regulations of this type difficulties might arise, for 
example: (a) when a tenant with children wishes to occupy a flat or apartment 
which by design or location is suitable only for adults; (6) when the goodwill of an 
apartment has been based on the fact that quietness is assured and that tenants are 
selected with this object in view; and (c) when the lessors of apartments and flats 
specialise in the accommodation of shift workers, and in the selection of tenants 
take steps to see that the workers’ rest will be undisturbed. In Australia, how- 
ever, such circumstances are stated not to have involved any real problem of 
administration up to the present, and the experiment in this type of protection 
to tenants is considered to be most successful. to February 1944 only seven 
of the many complaints investigated had ouleed in prosecutions. Six of these 
Lah ae pos were successful, with fines being imposed, and the seventh was still 
pending. 


Foop Prick CoNnTROL IN NIGERIA 


The Government of Nigeria has given an account of the opera- 
tions between October 1943 and March 1944 of a marketing scheme 
for the control of local food prices. The scheme is of interest to 
other territories where problems of inflation must be solved, on 





1 Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Mar. 1944. 
.? Similar provisions were subsequently introduced in New Zealand by an amendment to the 
Fair Rents Act (cf. International lao Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 395). 
3 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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the one hand, by simple administrative devices, and, on the other, 
by enlisting the wide collaboration of the people. 


The Rise in the Cost of Living. 


From the outbreak of the war, the Nigerian Government has been faced with 
the problem of the control of rising prices of locally produced foodstuffs. The 
needs of a rapidly expanding Army entailed an increased demand and brought dis- 
tribution problems. Costs of production increased owing to a shortage of labour 
caused by recruiting and the need for an increased production of vegetable oils 
and other commodities urgently required for the war effort. Transport costs were 
increased by petrol rationing, higher costs of maintenance and replacement of 
lorries and canoes, and nln railway freights. The most important factor 
of all was that traders in foodstuffs not only tried to pass all these in 
on ~ the consumers, but took advantage of the situation to increase their own 
profits. 

The position became particularly serious in Lagos, where the great majority 
of the population are employed in Government, industrial, and commercial under- 
takings, and are entirely dependent on the hinterland for supplies of local food- 
stuffs. By 1 April 1942, the cost-of-living index had risen from the base figure of 
100 for September 1939 to 147, and as a measure of relief, the Government in 
July 1942 awarded cost-of-living allowances, on Fagen scale, to all African em- 

loyees on a salary of less than £220 per annum. The majority of other employers 
ollowed suit. 

This award was made retroactive to 1 October 1941. There was thus an im- 
mediate and considerable increase in money incomes, of which producers and 
traders took full advantage, and the wartime tendency towards inflation was thus 
accentuated. Despite attempts to control this movement by publishing maximum 
prices and by market inspection, the cost-of-living index figure in Lagos had 
risen to 159 by 1 April 1943, and the Commissioner of Labour drew the attention 
of the Government to the serious implications of the situation. In August 1943, 
the Government accordingly appointed a Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Captain A. P. Pullen, to examine measures to check the increase in the cost of 
living in Lagos. 


The Government Scheme. 


This Committee reported in October. Its main recommendation was that the 
prices of local vegetable foodstuffs should be controlled by a scheme for the bulk 
purchase of supplies by Government and the sale thereof to selected market wo- 
men at such prices that they could retail them at or below the prescribed controlled 
prices, while making at the same time a reasonable profit of not more than 
16 per cent. The market vendors were to sell in specially constructed control 
centres, each containing about forty selling booths, supervised by European offi- 
cers and a staff of 18 African inspectors. It was not intended that the scheme 
should feed the whole of Lagos; the idea was to put enough food on the market 
to act as a stabiliser by forcing other traders to lower their prices in order to com- 
pete with the Government scheme. The Government approved the recommenda- 
tion, and the Chairman of the Committee was charged with the responsibility for 

iving effect to it with the utmost despatch, the position by 1 October having 
ome really serious: the index for local food had risen to 187.5, on the basis 
of an index of 100 at the outbreak of the war. 

Storage and office accommodation had to be obtained, and the recruiting 
of staff, the siting and building of control centres, and the arrangement of count- 
less administrative details were necessary. In spite of many difficulties, in- 
cluding the opposition of the market women’s guilds, Captain Pullen, with the 
assistance of a district officer, was able to open three control centres on 3 De- 
cember 1943, to which two other centres were added later. The opening of the 
control centres aroused great public interest, and enormous crowds tried to 
fight their way in. The supervision of the centres proved an onerous task, and 
an assistant district officer had to be added to the staff. Even so, it would have 
been impossible to carry on without the voluntary help of other Government 
officials and pensioners, who have rendered very valuable assistance. In the 
other markets similar assistance has been given by the local chiefs. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Operation of the Scheme. 


The scheme has been welcomed by the press and the general public. Its 
oo is shown by the fact that between 26 January and 21 February 1944, 

,622 persons attended the market control centres, an average, over 21 working 
days, of 16,410 persons a day. It is estimated that every person entering a centre 
buys enough food (sold by ration) to supply a household of four persons for one 
and a half days. It would therefore appear that some 90,000 people, out of an 
estimated total population of 170,000, are now fed regularly through the scheme. 
The remainder obtain thei» — in the open markets, where there is still a 
certain amount of profiteering; but a rigorous campaign against offenders is being 
carried out and the situation is steadily improving. 

The main difficulties of operating the scheme have arisen in connection with 
supplies, transport, and storage, the control of crowds, and the training of African 
staff. It is vital to the success of such a scheme that supplies, once allocated, should 
arrive regularly. It has been found that ordinary traders will keep their prices 
at the controlled level, or even below it, provided that they know that the Govern- 
ment scheme is assured of a regular supply. Palm oil was virtually unobtainable 
in the open market before the inception of the scheme, but its supply to the control 
centres has never caused anxiety. The present price in the outside markets is 
therefore below the controlled price. On the other hand, at the end of December 
1943, there was a very serious seasonal shortage of gari (a local foodstuff ), which was 
aggravated by speculators in the black market withholding —— smuggling 
in small quantities under cover of darkness, and selling them at fantastic prices. 
To stop this abuse and to maintain supplies, the waterside was picketed and 
supplies were requisitioned under the Defence Regulations. For a week, the 
outcome was in doubt, but the supply at the centres was maintained until normal 
channels resumed operation. 

Owing to the urgency of the scheme, storage had to be obtained as and where 
it was available, with the result that bulk supplies have been widely scattered 
in small stores. This has imposed an unnecessary strain on transport, and to 
keep markets supplied while reducing handling charges to the minimum has 
been an administrative problem of some magnitude. 


The scheme has provided employment for 13 African female inspectors at 
salaries of £72 per annum plus £24 cost-of-living allowance. 
The cost of living in which rose from the base A. we of 100 in Sep- 
u 


tember 1939 to 173.65 by 18 December 1943, had been reduced to 161.30 by 
1 April 1944. The last ey figure includes 156.72 as the index price of local 
f , wry The 1943 figures for local foodstuffs vary in range between 167.40 
and 187.54. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SEAFARERS’ CONFERENCE 


An International Seafarers’ Conference was held in London on 
28 and 29 July 1944 under the auspices of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Officers’ Association and the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, and was attended by 43 delegates represen- 
ting 20 unions of ten different countries: Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, India, the Netherlands, Norway, 





1 Department of Labour Quarterly Review (Lagos), Mar. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Poland, and Sweden. The International Labour Office was repre- 
sented by an observer. 

The Conference was called for final consideration of the draft 
of an International Seafarers’ Charter prepared by a Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee of the two Internationals and considered in first 
reading at a previous Conference held on 31 March and 1 April 
1944,! 


The draft was considered by the Conference and a number of points were 
referred to the Joint Committee, with instructions to report on them to the Con- 
ference. Two questions of principle, however, were discusssed and decided direct- 
ly by the Conference. On the first, concerning the basic minimum wage, the Con- 
ference agreed on a rate of £18 a month for able seamen. On the second, con- 
cerning working hours, the Conference adopted the proposals of the Committee, 
namely: 8 hours a day at sea; only strictly necessary work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays; and 40 hours a week in port. It was further de- 
cided to claim that each seaman should be entitled, while on articles, to at least 
three rest days a month, apart from his annual holiday. 

The Charter comprises 194 different points, ae all questions relatin 
to life and work on board, such as wages, increments, lowances, bonuses, an 
overtime; continuous employment; entry, training, and promotion; hours and 
manning; accommodation, hygiene, and medical services; safety; social insurance, 
etc. The Charter, which also declares that its principles are to apply to —_. 
African, and East and West Indian seamen, was unanimously demoed by th 
Conference, which decided to preface it with an introduction to the effect that 
where better conditions in respect of any point already exist, seamen cannot 
agree to the Charter being taken as grounds for worsening them. 

With a view to the fulfilment of the demands embodied in the Charter, the 
Conference decided to appoint a special committee, composed of one represent- 
ative of each of the unions affiliated to the Internationals, to work out the details 


of a campaign of propaganda, which will include the publication of the text of the 
Charter in many languages 
The several delegations at the Conference decided: 


To address to their Governments a protest against the secret discussions 
which have been held in London between Government representatives, about 
the future allocation of the world’s shipping tonnage and post-war shipping 
policy, and to insist that—in accordance with the resolution adopted b the 

ernational Labour Conference at Philadelphia—representatives of the 
workers concerned, without whose co-operation no sea transport would be 
possible, should be allowed to take part in the discussions, so that their voice 
may be heard. 


On the proposal of the British National Union of Seamen, the Conference 
adopted a resolution which held German seamen equally responsible with German 
authorities for the crimes committed in warfare at sea, and declared that seamen 
would refuse to sail in any ships with crews including Axis and allied seamen 
unless all war criminals were punished and Axis seamen condemned the crimes 
committted by their countries and undertook to work for a lasting peace.* 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


In view of the resumption of the activities of the French General 
Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.), made possible by the liberation 
of the greater part of the country, it may be of interest to give the 
following information on its underground existence since its official 
dissolution in 1941. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, 120. 
2 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, Nos. 14/15, 8 Aug. 1944. 
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When the General Confederation of Labour was officially dissolved at the 
beginning of 1941', its assets were confiscated and its leaders dispersed, some 
of them entering the service of the Vichy Government, others retiring from 
public activity. The aim of the Vichy Government was to replace the free trade 
unions by the single corporation and the Labour Charter*; but while it was 
attempting to force this programme upon the French poops, the rebirth of the 
CGT. took place underground. Cautiously and patiently, some of its former 
leaders set about reviving the complex mechanism of the pre-war trade union 
movement. The reconstituted C.G.T. regrouped the cadres, working hand in 
hand with the resistance movement and, in full agreement with the Christian 
trade unions, summoned labour to take its place in the struggle against the in- 
vader, for France, for national unity, and for the legitimate aspirations of labour. 

The underground C.G.T. issued various manifestos, some of which were pub- 
lished in the esitention press in 1943 and 1944, setting forth its aims and i vl 
upon the workers to reconstruct their solidarity by bringing back into the exist- 
ing legal corporations, wherever possible, those comrades who for political reasons 
had been ousted, and by creating, if necessary, illegal groups to carry on the unity 
traditions. Among the aims set forth on various occasions in these manifestos 
were the following: higher wages; improved rationing and measures against the 
black market; resistance to deportation and return of deportees; repeal of the 
Labour Charter and reconstitution of free trade unions; unconditional liberation 
of war prisoners; solidarity with the victims of oppression; support of the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation; creation of a patriot militia and armed struggle 
against the invaders; opposition to forced labour, overtime, and the manufacture 
of mematen for the enemy. 

Militant trade unionists were requested to pass the word along and to assist 
in the holding of general meetings to deal not only with the lar agenda of 
claims and grievances but also with the problem of trade union leadership. By 
means of such meetings traitors were to be weeded out and replaced by patriots. 

An appeal was issued in favour of the Maquis, and the local populations were 
called upon to assist the men of the Maquis by fomenting strikes. 

In a manifesto issued in January 1944, the C.G.T. ted with approval and 
enthusiasm the strike of the railwaymen at Dijon in Repenter 1943 which had 
forced the Germans to reprieve seven patriots who had been condemned to death 
by Nazi court-martial. The sentence was commuted for deportation. 

Another manifesto, issued on 12 December 1943, stated that the appeals 
launched by the C.G.T. in the following matters had met with widespread 
response from the people: workers’ participation in the resistance; opposition to 
the deportations; action for the attainment of more humane living conditions; 
commemoration of the memory of those who fell victims of the Vichy repression 
or on the Nazi scaffold; commemoration of the date of 11 November as a 
great manifestation of revolt and hope. 

The same manifesto set forth a draft post-war programme for the C.G.T., 
comprising the following items: 


(a) Sanctions against collaborators who had aided the enemy in their repres- 
sion of the French population; drafting of a law to decide upon the various punish- 
ments to be inflicted for different crimes; setting up of popular tribunals, etc. 

(6) Amnesty and liberation of political prisoners held. for acts of resistance 
against the enemy and against the Vichy Government; 

(c) Immediate increase of wages by a specified percentage, to be fixed with 
reference to the price level by the Government in consultation with the trade 
unions; 

(d) Increase of rations; gradual abolition of rationing; measures against the 
black market; 

(e) Rehabilitation of workers; prisoners, deportees, transferred workers to 
be reinstated in their former jobs with all the privileges which would have accrued 
to them had they remained in them; institution of a programme of public works; 

(f) Sociai and economic measures, including the repeal of anti-trade union 
legislation, in particular, the Labour Charter; reconstitution of the old trade 
unions; immediate recognition of the principle of freedom of association; 
various measures to encourage and develop the unions, and sanctions against 
employers who attack trade union rights.* 

1 Cf. ional iew, " > . 4, + Pp. ‘ 
Cf. Internati Labour Review, Vol. XLIII Ps S, for. 198i. P 418 apo. 


2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269- : 
3 Les Cahiers francais (London), No. 55, May 1944, pp. 25-32. 
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Tue British TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND THE 
Forty-Hour WEEK 


The General Council of the British Trades Union Congress 
recently sent a memorandum to its affiliated unions suggesting 
they should now state the 40-hour week to be one of the goals of 
the post-war policy of the trade union movement of Great Britain 
and should take steps to secure its attainment. A short summary 
of the essential passages of the memorandum is given below. 


When considering this question the General Council took account of the 
reduction in working hours after the last war and efforts made during the inter- 
war years by trade unionists in all countries to secure through the International 
Labour Organisation a statutory reduction in weekly working hours from 47 
or 48 to 40. The dominant industrial countries after the war, it remarks, will 
probably be the United States, the U.S.S.R., and the British Commonwealth, 
and their lead will be bound to affect the social and industrial policies of the 
other Allied nations. The United States has already established a 40-hour week, 
though this has been temporarily suspended owing to the war; New Zealand 
has substantially reduced working hours; and Canada and South Africa are 
countries with a high level of wages and conditions. Russia will probably be in 
great need of manufactured goods for some years; and the countries relatively 
untouched by the war, for example, the Latin American States, are mainly 
exporters of raw materials and not manufactured goods. Industrial and social 
conditions in Germany and Japan are likely to be under Allied control for some 
time. The General Council feels that these circumstances combine to provide 
an opportunity for the introduction of a shorter working week in Great Britain 
at the end of the war, thus supporting the legislation in the United States and 
sections of the Commonwealth. At the same time it does not intend that the 
attainment of the 40-hour week by British workers should be made dependent 
upon international action or the policies of other countries. It maintains. that 
there is an overwhelmingly strong need in Great Britain for a five-day 40-hour 
working week. 

In reply to the argument that, in view of the urgent need for consumer goods 
after the war, it would be folly to reduce weekly working hours, the General 
Council points out that most iedustelan have enormously increased their efficiency 
during the war, and that if they were organised equally effectively for the pro- 
duction of the commodities needed in peace, a reduction in working hours would 
not adversely affect output. Moreover, omeveans has to be found for the 
returning ex-service men and women, who will justifiably demand better working 
conditions than they experienced before the war, and for those people who 
have entered industry during the war and wish to remain. 

In view of these considerations, the General Council concludes that the best 

licy would be to approach the British Government to secure the necessary 
egislation. It notes that a real difficulty, which had emerged during the I.L.O. 
debates, concerns the practicability of guaranteeing that reduced hours would 
not lead to reduced earnings. In the light of that experience, it feels that it would 
be useless to ask the British Government to guarantee the maintenance of wages 
over an indefinite period. Yet the inclusion of the present level of earnings in 
industrial negotiations for a 40-hour week is imperative if the shorter working 
week is to be a social reform and not merely a device for distributing employ- 
ment. To agree to decreased earnings would depress the standards of living of 
working classes throughout the world and mean a return to the restrictive econo- 
my of the inter-war period. At the same time legislation is necessary to protect 
the national joint negotiating bodies against unorganised sections of industry. 

The General Council accordingly submitted the following suggestions for the 
consideration of the executive committees of affiliated unions: 


(a) That a direct request for legislation providing for a general reduction 
of the hours of labour to 40 hours o- week be made to the British Government; 

(6) That the request should be for legislation of a kind enabling the prin- 
ciple to be applied in each industry or section of industry in relation to the 
circumstances of that industry; 
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(c) That the main policy of the proposed Bill should be to give the 
Minister of Labour power to: 


(i) legalise voluntary agreements in all industries regarding the 
application of the forty-hour week, and 

(ii) require each national joint negotiating body to submit an agreed 
draft scheme to him within a specified time, and failing this to 
empower the Minister, after consultation, to draft a scheme for 
the industry in question. 


(d) That in addition the Minister be empowered to appoint a Com- 
mission to advise him whether or not the arrangements in a particular indus- 
try meet with the requirements of the Act; 

(e) That the Act should provide for elasticity i in the application of the 
principle to meet reasonable requirements of industries and the working of 
shift work and overtime. 


The General Council considers that these suggestions make for elasticity 
in the application of the policy to the whole of industry. In some industries an 
80-hour fortnight may be more suitable, in others provision must be made for 
shift work, and in mining and clerical work, for instance, the demand may 
for less than a 40-hour week. Provision has also to be made to meet breakdowns 
and emergencies. The Council concludes that probably the best course to adopt 
is for affiliated organisations to bring the matter before the joint negotiating 
body for their industry or industries, and for the General Council to secure from 
the Government a “blanket’’ guarantee.* 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


REAFFILIATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
On 17 May 1944 the members of the International Typographi- 


cal Union in the United States, in a national referendum, voted 
by a substantial majority to rejoin the American Federation of 
Labor, from which the Union had seceded in 1939. The reaffiliation 
was welcomed by the President of the A.F. of L.? 








1 Trade Union World (London), June 1944, p. 12. 
? AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: Weekly News Service, 15 Aug. 1944, 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions in different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 

The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent, and “‘miscellaneous’’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes’’, pp. 118-127. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: “‘provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Organisation. Social Policy in Dependent Territories, 
Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 38. Montreal, 1944 
vi + 185 pp. $1; 4s. 


This is the latest publication in the series of I.L.O. Studies and Reports. It 
is based on the report on the subject submitted to the Twenty-sixth Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Philadelphia in April-May 1944, the 
deliberations of the Conference, and the Recommendation on dependent terri- 
tories it adopted. The study outlines the developments in the lives of workers 
conditioned by the economic, social, and cultural contacts which occur when 
political control over one community is exercised by another community of differ- 
ent race, home, and history, and indicates the international standards approved 
by Philadelphia to meet the needs created by these developments and to strength- 
en good will between the great nations and between powerful and weaker peoples. 
The main characteristics of social policy in dependent territories during the inter- 
war period and from 1939 to the present are surveyed, with special reference to 
labour policy and its social implications. A special chapter summarises the work 
of the I.L.O. during the inter-war period and estimates the results which have 
followed. Finally, an analysis is given of some of the guiding principles of import- 
ance in the development of international co-operation in relation to dependent 
territories, the nature of the Office's pro Is to the Philadelphia Conference, the 
work of the Conference, and its final decisions as embodied in the Recommenda- 
tion concerning minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories. 

The study, which is “based on the faith that the present war will be won 
by the United Nations over forces and false doctrines of race supremacy, and that 
social and economic policy, no less than political policy, must respect the ide- 
ology of victory’’, concludes that there is ‘‘a strengthening social purpose in the 
economic direction of dependent territories, a new realisation Fg the material 
benefits countries of high living standards may expect from improvements in 
colonial living standards, a recognition that the exhaustion of colonial resources 
is bad business for all but the few’’, and finally, that the future of dependent 
territories will lie increasingly with their own peoples. “It is they, in such na- 
tional groupings as they choose, who will direct their own internal policies and 
whose association will be required in external policies.” 


——_The Safe Installation and Use of Abrasive Wheels. Studies and Reports, 
Series F, Second Section (Safety), No. 9. Montreal, 1944. iv + 175 pp. $1; 4s. 


This volume is the ninth in a series of mon phs on industrial safety sub- 
jects issued by the International Labour Office. Since modern industrial progress 
has brought about a great increase in the number of abrasive wheels, the subject of 
the dangers incidental to their use has assumed increased importance. The mono- 
graph has therefore been prepared to direct attention to the causes of these dangers 
and to indicate various precautions which are necessary for safeguarding persons 
employed at grinding processes from (1) accidents, and (2) damage to health 
through inhalation “9 dos 

The first draft, Yay nts by Mr. G. Stevenson Taylor, ay au Chief Inspector 
of Factories, London, was exhaustively discussed by the International Labour 
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Office Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention before the war. In the 
early stages of the war, work on the monograph had to be suspended, and it was 
only after a long interval that Mr. Stevenson Taylor found time to undertake the 
final revision 4 the manuscript. The volume has been completed by the Inter- 
national Labour Office with the help of other members of its Correspondence 
Committee on Accident Prevention and of outside experts. The delay due to the 
war has had its advantages, since it has permitted the inclusion of much new 
material, and in particular the latest revision of the American Standard Safety 
Code for the Use, Care and Protection of Abrasive Wheels. 

The monograph is in two parts. Part I has chapters on the composition and 
manufacture of auntee wheels; accidents and injuries caused by abrasive wheels; 
safety precautions against accidents caused by bursting of wheels; protection 
against other accidents; and the prevention of dust inhalation. The final chapter 
summarises the main precautions recommended, which are grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads: examination and storage, selection, mounting, speeds, care in use, 
guards for wheels, other guards, eye protection, dust, and maintenance. Annexed to 
Part I are two technical papers, the first by Dr. Vitaliano Colombo on the “Ana- 
lytical and Experimental Study of the Conditions of Resistance of Abrasive 
Wheels”’; and the second by Thos. H. Frost, Cambridge, Mass., and K. F. Whit- 
comb, Worcester, Mass. on ‘“The Stresses in Rotating Disks’’. Part II reproduces 
American, British and German Safety Code Regulations relating to abrasive 
wheels. Numerous photographs, drawings, charts, and tables are included in the 
monograph. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Hogg, George. I See a New China. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1944. xv + 211 pp. 


Introduced by Rewi Alley, this book describing the experiences of the author— 


a young Englishman—during five years as teacher and organiser for the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives in northwest China gives a useful insight into their 
activities and problems. A map shows the location of C.I.C. headquarters in the 
various Provinces and the distribution of depots. 


Howenstine, E. Jay, Jr. The Economics of Demobilization. Washington, D.C. © 
Public Affairs Press, 1944. 336 pp. $3.25. 


This study opens with a summary of the problems that will face the United 
States when hostilities cease. The major part of the volume consists of a clear 
and readable account of the situation following the end of the last war, including 
an analysis of the demobilisation policies and procedures adopted; it empha- 
sises those aspects which seem to be applicable to present post-war planning. The 
concluding chapter, ‘‘Blueprint for Demobilisation”, outlines a general programme 
for Government action in the future, stating: “Let us first of all reaffirm the supre- 
macy of the three objectives that dominate practically all post-war planning to- 
day—full employment, a favourable environment for the expansion of free enter- 
prise, and social security”. To attain these objectives, a series of major issues 
must be faced. As the author explains: ‘‘Business has a right to expect that Gov- 
ernment will aid in creating a favourable environment; Government has a right 
to expect that business will co-operate with it in providing full employment 
through economic controls; and the public has the right to expect that Govern- 
ment and business will establish a working relationship, flexible, fair-minded, 
and courageous”. To this he adds: “The first prerequisite of a sound demobilisa- 
tion programme is the creation of a strong central directive agency by the Federal 
Government to integrate the policies of all Federal agencies engaged in demo- 
bilising the war economy.” 

In his opinion, demobilisation of the armed forces should, except for a few 
qualifications, be carried out on the basis of military considerations, on the gen- 
eral principle that men should be discharged with reference to length of service, 
number of wounds, and number of dependants, regardless of employment oppor- 
tunities at home. If the armed forces are to be demobilised as fast as possible, 
then contract cancellation and conversion to peace production should proceed 
full speed ahead. There must be detailed planning to accelerate the change-over; 
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synchronisation of Government spending with the ability of private enterprise 
to open up new jobs; separation pay to sustain consuming power temporarily; 
a planned public works programme; adjustment of taxation policy to the changing 
needs of demobilisation; policies for disposing of Government-owned plants that 
will restore competition where possible and set up adequate safeguards of con- 
sumer interests through governmental regulation; and disposal of Government 
surpluses in such a way as to fit in with total demobilisation policies. Finally, 
reorganisation of social insurance is necessary in order to achieve post-war social 
security. 

In concluding, the author points to his “‘conviction that the United States 
should participate in the rebuilding of Europe and Asia to the fullest extent 
sible, first, as concrete evidence of our Christian, democratic desire to build a 
better world, and second, as sound economic policy’’. Although he makes fre- 
= reference to the international aspects and objectives of many phases of 

emobilisation policy, and, in connection with the rebuilding of Europe, specifi- 
cally notes the existence of UNRRA and the need for some kind of international 
investment corporation, he disregards both the relevant experience of other coun- 
tries and the publications and programme of the I.L.O., comparison with which 
might have strengthened his conclusions. 


Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Econémicas. El] Movimiento Cooperativo Escolar en México. Mexico, D.F., 
Ediciones Minerva, 1944. 98 pp. 


A monograph on the development of school co-operatives in primary, secon- 
dary, and other types of Mexican schools. A chapter on legislation gives the text 
of a proposed Government Regulation (of 1942) on national co-operative educa- 
tion, with suggestions for the improvement of the measure. 


Williams, John H. Postwar Monetary Plans and Other Essays. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. xxxii + 297 + viii pp. $2.50. 


In three of the essays in this volume and an extended preface, published be- 
fore the United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference convened at Bretton 
Woods in July, the author, who is a Professorof Political Economy at Harvard and 
Vice-President of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, subjects the exchange 
stabilisation plans of the British and American experts, and the later Joint State- 
ment, to a penetrating and sceptical analysis. The proposed International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development receives only passing mention, and that 
equally sceptical: “‘I have the greatest difficulty in understanding how there can 
be an international bank, except in a formal or nominal sense, or for very limited 
purposes, in a world which has only one large creditor country and many debtor 
countries.” 

Elaborate world currency plans exert no great appeal for Professor Williams 
because he is aware that the success of intricate international arrangements 
will be dependent upon the adequate ordering of national policies and economies 
in the major countries. He would therefore prefer to see a more gradual approach 
to the problem, first stabilising the “‘key currencies’”’ in world trade, and later 
bringing less important currencies into the area of stability when they have 
reached a state of more or less “natural” equilibrium. In particular, the world’s 
relatively under-developed countries depend so heavily upon foreign trade, and 
are so vulnerable to its fluctuations, that he doubts whether any single type of 
monetary organisation or of trade policy is applicable alike to all countries. He 
also feels that the experts’ scheme may create a dual international monetary 
system in which only weak countries would operate through the proposed Mone- 
tary Fund while those with ample resources would bypass it. Thus the main line 
of argument is summed up in the observation that “the time is not right for ado 
tion, of a currency stabilisation plan and that anything adopted in present cir- 
cumstances can be a stabilisation plan in name only”. 

The other eight essays elaborate some of the author’s views on such diverse 
matters as deficit spending, bank legislation in the United States, the gold stan- 
dard, and the theory of international trade. Together they provide a background 
to show the development of his thought on international monetary and trade prob- 
lems, which has culminated in the articles on post-war monetary stabilisation. 
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ERRATA 


1944 — Vol. L. 


No. 2, August. ‘The 1944 Budget Estimates of the U.S.S.R.”’ Page 220, 
“Capital Investment’’, line 3: for (a)... . 18,876,000 million roubles” read ‘‘(a) 
.... 18,876 million roubles’; page 221, “‘Republic and Local Budgets’’, line 9: for 
‘an increase of 700,000 million roubles’’ read ‘‘an increase of 700 million roubles’’. 

“The Application of the Venezuelan Social Insurance Act”. Page 244, line 
4: for ‘‘within 90 days” read “within 60 days”’. 

“A Pension Fund for the Cuban Sugar Industry’’. Page 247, line 21: for “‘its 
first two years”’ read “‘its first three years’. 








a 1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
eview. 
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